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THE SPLENDOUR OF FLEMISH ART: FOUR MASTERPIEGES IN COLOUR. 
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Ss Fortnum’ Si new Travel Agency Department 
can help you balance your Travel Budget 


FORTNUM & MASON LTD. 181 PICCADILLY LONDON Wt REGENT 8040 
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Avoid colds: breathe a oe TIO PEPE 
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FINE SOAPS - PERFUMES MOR NY MATCHING BATH LUXURIES 


S Regent Street London 



































ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE TRANSACTED 


CAR & GENERAL 2exs. L'?: 


83, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1 
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slim, masculine, pedigree-handsome. 


latest Swiss designs. 


SWISS WATCHES 


... seen and believed 
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SINGER LOOKS AHEAD... 








SALOON £598. Os. 0d. plus p.t. £250. 5s. 10d. 


ANTICIPATING THE TREND OF TOMORROW 


In the SINGER GAZELLE there’s a harmony of design, luxury and performance that’s 
caught the imagination of far-seeing motorists — everywhere. Everyone wants its 
elegance of line, luxurious seating and interior —the fast, effortless motoring it provides. 
Prospective owners may buy this attractive car, confident in the knowledge that its 
present style continues, exclusive as only the far-seeing policy of Singer can afford to be. 
Optional equipment at extra cost:- Fully-Automatic Transmission. Close ratio Overdrive on 
3rd and top gears available on normal transmission. White wall tyres. 


t SINGER GAZELLE 





CONVERTIBLE £675. 0s. 0d. plus p.t. £282. 7s. 6d. ESTATE CAR £665. Os. 0d. plus p.t. £278. 4s. 2d. 














ROOTES 
MOTORS LTD 














SINGER MOTORS LIMITED - COVENTRY ~- London Showrooms and Export Division - ROOTES LTD - DEVONSHIRE HOUSE - PICCADILLY - W.1. 
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The Hag 
SANDEMAN : 
SCOTCH 
WHISKY 


Blended in Edinburgh from 
specially selected fine whiskies 
under the same family pro- 
prietorship since 1790. 







Her Majesty The Queen 


Manufacturers of Grenfell Cloth 
Hay thornthw ane & Sons Lid 


If unavailable locally write to: 
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SOBRANIE 


BLACK RUSSIAN 


© I6 ENOLANE 





Sobranie 


Black Russian 2 
the elegant cigarette 


First made for an ex-Grand Duke 
from the court of St. Petersburg from 
rarest oriental leaf 





In boxes of 12 for 4/1, 
25 for 8/1, 50 for 16/2 and 100 for 31/10 


A. NAME WITH GREAT ASSOCIATIONS 





Please write for 


full Catalogue to:- Sobranie Limited - 17 Worship Street ‘ London E.C.2 
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A very distinguished gin 
Ina very distinctive bottle 


Singapore 


from your desk 
to the FAR EAST 


If trade with the Far East interests you, just make a 

telephone call! Better still, pay a visit to our office at 

9 Gracechurch Street. In either case, you will be put 

directly in touch with Far Eastern affairs. 

We can provide you with up-to-date credit information Bx 

and advise you on many other aspects of business with i 

the Far East. | > 

As the largest British bank established by the Far East for 1 en SAC aX 
the Far East, with branches in twenty countries and a | 

network of agencies in all other principal trading centres, 


we are in a unique position to help you. 


THE 
HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


HEAD OFFICE : HONG KONG 


LONDON OFFICE : 9 GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C.3 
TELEPHONE : MANSION HOUSE 8541 


Branches throughout the Far East; also in New York, Hamburg, Paris. 
Offices of our Subsidiary in San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


SEAGERS OF LONDON GIN 


i 
Ls 
i 
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This True Scotch Whisky has the 
unusual distinction of being 
independently blended and 
bottled in 
Scotland by the 
Mackinlay family. This is 
the way a great whisky should 
be made—the way 
Mackinlay’s have made it 
now, father and son, for 

five generations. 








SCOTCH WHISKY 


| Thaces na une Tallon hing Caste 


Mackinlay Sf 








How far is the hand 
from the mind ? 


At J. & P. the operator’s hand is not very far from 
the management’s mind, either in physical distance 
or in stages of control. That means better teamwork, 
better service ...the kind of service that you expect 
from your suppliers. J. & P. undertake electrification 
schemes for many of the largest industrial concerns 
in this country and overseas; they manufacture an 
extensive range of electrical equipment; but they 
still retain a high regard for each individual customer, 
irrespective of the size of the job, and consider it a 
privilege to give him individual service. 

In the picture the ‘hands’ are pre-heating butyl rubber 
compound ready for ertrusion as cable insulation. 


A POWER IN THE ELECTRICAL WORLD 


JOHNSON & PHILLIPS,LTD. 


CHARLTON LONDON S.E.7 


FACTORIES IN GT. BRITAIN, AUSTRALIA, 
SOUTH AFRICA, INDIA AND PAKISTAN 








The most handsome 


Tweeds are DONEGAL 
HANDWOVEN ! / 

No mechanically produced tweed can equal : 

the charm of these handwoven fabrics, Ps 

many with the distinctive irregular fleck, } 

and the subtle beauty of the colours taken 

from the lovely Irish countryside. 

To enable you to identify Donegal Hand- 

woven Tweed beyond all doubt, an exclusive 

Mark is now applied to it. In your own 

interests, make sure you see this Mark on 

the cloth, and on the label in the garment. 

Then you are sure you are buying genuine 


Donegal HANDWOVEN Tweed—by far the 
smartest for town or country. 


me DONEGAL 
HAN DWOVEN 
IWEED 
bears this exclusive 
Ko l-Tahdbdtor-halela Mmm ii-ta 


/ 


The Mark is based on the ancient Irish ‘d’ in the 
Book of Kells, the famous 8th century manuscript 
preserved in Trinity College, Dublin. 


Issued by the Donegal Handwoven Tweed 
Association Ltd., Donegal, Ireland. 
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uture world energy 


(Excluding Soviet Sphere and China Mainland) 


MILLION METRIC TONS COAL EQUIVALENT 
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The world will continue to depend 


on Oil for its development 


The world's consumption of energy has been 

increasing rapidly. In recent years oil and natural gas 
have supplied the greater part of this increase. 

The oil industry expects to satisfy much of future growth 


in energy demand but needs to know how much. 


Energy supply is vital to economic growth. But how are 
the two related? And what rate of economic growth can be 
sustained? In what parts of the world? These and 


others are the problems which challenge the oil forecaster. 


The share of oil and the share of other fuels in the 
energy pattern of the future must be reliably estimated so 


that the oil industry can plan its expansion wisely. 


... this is the world of SHELL 


SHELL INTERNATIONAL 
PETROLEUM COMPANY LIMITED 
ST. HELEN'S COURT 

LONDON E.C.3 
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*Throughout the world 
most people prefer 
Gordon's Dry Gin, 

because it has such a 
delicate flavour. The 
term “Dry Gin" means 
the complete absence 
of any swectening. 
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Photograph of the “ COMET" by courtesy of The De Havilland Aircraft Company Limited 
MEN WHO BUILD PLANES USE 


*“BROOMWADE”’ 


AIR COMPRESSORS AND PNEUMATIC TOOLS 


Reliability, modern design and efficiency are essential 
factors in the Aircraft Industry; hence the necessity for 
reliable plant and tools. 


Among Aircraft manufacturers “‘ BROOMWADE”’ Pneumatic 
Equipment has a high reputation. Meticulous care is taken 
in design and material, ensuring long working life and low 
maintenance costs. Our works-trained staff will give you 
expert advice on your compressed-air problems. 


Your Best Investment 


BROOM & WADE LTD., P.O. BOX No. 7, HIGH WYCOMBE, BUCKS. 


Telephone: High Wycombe 1630 (10 lines) Telex: 83-127 
See them at the PUBLIC WORKS & MUNICIPAL SERVICES EXHIBITION 14-19 Nov. 1960, STAND 28, GRAND HALL 
755/2 SAS 
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Victor Britain cars 






for immediate hire! 






* Self drive or chauffeur driven 
* Friendly, personal service 
* Low, inclusive rates 












Telephone 9 
GROsvenor 4881 4 
now! 4a 


VicTOR BRITAIN 


THE CAR-HIRE SPECIALIST 





Berkeley St - London: W.1 


and at 
LIVERPOOL - MANCHESTER - GLASGOW 
LEICESTER - SOUTHAMPTON - ETC 




























Touring 
with 
leisurely 
pleasure... 


Robert Louis Stevenson said ‘it is more 
blessed to journey than to arrive.’ A coach 
tour in South Africa makes a pleasure of 
both. 

By day modern coaches carry you through 
the ever-changing, spell-binding scenery. 
At night you are welcomed at selected 
hotels where comfortable accommodation, 
good food and good company provide rest 
and relaxation. This is the way to see the 
real South Africa. 


Write or call for 
details of 
roadtoursin it 
South Africa 
and free and 
friendly advice 
about 
holidays there. 


See Se 
SOUTH AFRICA 
by Coach 


SOUTH AFRICAN RAILWAYS TRAVEL BUREAU 





SOUTH AFRICA HOUSE, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON WC2 


LEATHER SOLES 
~OFf COURSE 


VERY 


very good shoes 


Quality such as few demand. Comfort 
such as few expect. Style such as every 
man should seek. Price a little lower 
than such excellence would 

lead you to expect. 














M789 
A super-flexible Light- 
weight Tie with the 
Continental influence in 
shape and styling. Black 
or Mahogany Calf. 105/- 


CROCKETT 
& JONES 














For Leaflet and address of 
nearest stockist write to Dept. N22 
CROCKETT & JONES LTD 


NORTHAMPTON CVS-16 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 24, 1960. 


KING BAUDOUIN OF THE BELGIANS WITH HIS FIANCEE, 


The announcement of King Baudouin’s engagement, om September 16, has 
come as a surprise. The news had been kept quiet for some time because of 
the Congo situation, but once the announcement was made, rejoicing 
spread both in Belgium and Spain. Dofia Fabiola de Mora y Aragon belongs 
to a family of Spanish aristocracy, and at thirty-two is two years older than 
the King. He had apparently met her on several occasions with friends 


Postage—Inland, 4d.; Canada, 1}d. ; Elenshere Meel, 54d. 


| 
| 


DONA FABIOLA DE MORA Y ARAGON. 


during his travels in Europe, but few people had expected their engagement. 
At the time of the announcement Dojia Fabiola was travelling to the 
Chateau Ciergnon, in the Ardennes, where this photograph was taken. 
The future Queen of the Belgians is said to speak fluent French, English and 
German, and to be learning Flemish. Although the date of the wedding is 
not known, it seems likely to be this year, and will certainly be in Brussels. 


(These rates epply as The Illustrated London News is registered at the G. P.O. as a newspaper.) 
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HAT stingy cusses, what stuffy squares, 
demo-bureaucracy seems to be making of 
us all! I read in a newspaper the other day that 
when British Railways—that majestic embodiment 
of the national will on wheels—makes a presen- 
tation of £5 to an old and valued servant, the gift 
is only a sham one, made to keep up the outward 
traditions of its more liberal capitalistic prede- 
cessors, and that, in the name of arithmetical 
logic, the amount solemnly presented is thereafter 
deducted in instalments from the retired worker's 
pension! If this be true—and I suppose it must 
be—it is hard to see how absurdity or meanness 
can be carried much further. Yet this kind of 
thing, I am afraid, is becoming common form 
throughout the whole range of our public 
institutional economy. It is forced on 
every public authority by the rules of 
strict accountancy. Nor is it confined 
only to the so-called nationalised indus- 
tries. It manifests itself in the practices 
of many of the vast, dehumanised, 
accountancy-governed amalgams of what 
is still termed, euphemistically, private 
enterprise. It is, perhaps, inevitable in 
the circumstances of the age in which we 
live, yet all such rigidity of conduct 
remains an affront to human intelligence 
and the dictates of the human heart. 
And whatever is that, must, I am con- 
vinced, always be wrong. Where the 
individual is sacrificed to the abstraction, 
something vital, something without which 
humanity cannot function efficiently, goes 
out of life. Whenever an accountant’s 
figures force on man action incompatible 
with common sense or conscience, those 
figures are likely in the end to prove 
misleading. For sooner or later they may 
engender a revolt in the heart and mind 
of man which will bedevil all their 
maker’s calculations. 

All the great forces which govern the 
modern world were themselves originally 
caused by revolts against the inhumanity 
and folly of ancient abstractions. The 
Socialist or Welfare State began as a revolt 
against the monstrous assumptions of 
19th-century Jaissez-faive capitalism; the 
iron Soviet tyranny of to-day as a rebellion 
against the snowbound rigidity of the 
Czarist Empire. There seems to be 
something—some fatal flaw in man’s 
logical mechanism—that operates against 
the ultimate continuance of any corporate 
institution and that causes those who 
operate it to elevate its administrative 
rules into rigid dictates that can never 
be altered however much they conflict 
with individual judgment and common 
sense. That great and tragic upheaval— 
so disastrous in so many of its con- 
sequences—which we call the Reformation 
and which, for all the mighty forces it released, 
destroyed the unity of Western Christendom, 
was due primarily to the rigidity and unrealism 
with which the administrators of the medizval 
Catholic Church interpreted Christ’s religion 
of personal love, forgiveness and salvation. In 
all history there has been no greater or more 
ironical tragedy, yet it is one which, on a smaller 
scale, is enacted almost every day. For everywhere, 
and in all ages, the same tendency exists to set up, 
in the name of some noble or worthwhile abstrac- 
tion, rules which outrage the individual mind and 
conscience. And, as there is no other mind and no 
other conscience save that of the individual, it 
follows that the individual will end by sabotaging 
and ultimately overthrowing the institution which 


AFTER ITS FIRST 


nearly 300 years before the destruction. 


to Queen Anne. 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


so affronts his common sense and conscience. 
He will forget the noble conception it embodies and 
remember only the petty affront to his humanity 
that it has inflicted. 

No man, I would suggest, however loyal, can 
feel wholly respectful towards a corporate authority 
that makes him a present in public and then, in 
private, withdraws the gift it has made. One 
knows that no dishonourable intention exists in 
the mind of the British Transport Board, but 
then there is no such thing as the mind of a national 
transport board. Public corporations do not have 
minds and, for the same reason, they do not have 
consciences. Only an individual can have a mind 
or conscience. And because this is so, 1 suggest 








that it would be to the interest, and should be the 
duty, of every public authority or large corpora- 
tion to appoint some individual or group of 
individuals whose special business it is to test its 
every rule and act by the simple standard of 
whether it is likely to conflict with the dictates 
and promptings of individual conscience and 
common sense. For if it does, however apparently 
justified by administrative or economic con- 
venience, it is in the end certain to provoke more 
opposition and trouble than it is worth. The 
development of the public relations officer in 
recent years has arisen partly out of a realisation of 
the degree of harm that can be caused to the 
interests of a firm or department by actions which 
ignore the reactions of the individuals its activities 


MAJOR CLEANING AND RESTORATION FOR OVER A CENTURY: 
ST. STEPHEN’S HALL, PALACE OF WESTMINSTER, NOW BACK TO ITS PRISTINE SPLENDOUR. 
One of the slight casualties of the London Blitz early in the last war was St. Stephen's 
Hall. The Hall was erected in the shell of St. Stephen’s Chapel after the fire of 1834, 
and on several occasions during the Second World War served as the Commons 
Chamber, when the real Chamber had been burned out. 
precedent, since the Chapel itself had been used for meetings of the Commons for 
With restoration now complete, the Hall 
displays its noble guard of parliamentarians’ statues, its vaulted ceiling, its stained- that 
glass windows, its huge paintings depicting the story of Britain from King Alfred : 
It is all complete down to the smallest detail; Pitt, for example, has 
been supplied with a new stone nose. The work has taken two years, undertaken are 

by the Ministry of Works, with Mr. J. W. Worriker as architect. : 


For this there was ample 


touch. Unfortunately the terms of reference of 
public relations officers seldom include a specific 
direction to conscience or common sense, and the 
work of such officials tends to be confined to 
justifying the actions of the body that employs 
them—tright or wrong, sensible or absurd— 
whereas what is wanted is some mental and moral 
force which will take the place of the individual 
mind and conscience which a corporate body, by 
its very nature, cannot possess. I cannot think of 
a single large-scale institution which would not 
be the better for some such reflective and revising 
apparatus in its controlling organization: Govern- 
ment departments, public utility corporations, 
great business and industrial houses, trade 
unions, co-operative societies, national 
newspapers and societies and the like 
would all benefit and serve their true 
ends the better as a consequence. 

I recall a speech made thirty or forty 
years ago by that now much maligned, 
but fundamentally humane, statesman, 
Stanley Baldwin. In it he drew attention 
to the dangers of rigidity and inhumanity 
in the rationalisation and amalgamation of 
industrial and business concerns that were 
taking place in his time. He was speaking, 
in the House of Commons, of the 
small family business in which he had 
grown up: 

It was a place where I knew, and had 
known from childhood, every man on the 
ground; a place where I was able to talk with 
the men not only about the troubles in the 
works, but troubles at home and their wives 
It was a place where strikes and lockouts 
were unknown. It was a place where the 
fathers and grandfathers of the men then 
working there had worked, and where their 
sons went automatically into the business. 
It was also a place where nobody ever 
“got the sack,’’ and where we had a 
natural sympathy for those who were less 
concerned in efficiency than is this genera- 
tion, and where a large number of old 
gentlemen used to spend their days sitting 
on the handles of wheelbarrows, smoking 
their pipes.* 

“Oddly enough,’’ Mr. Baldwin con- 
tinued, “it was not an_ inefficient 
community. It was the last survival of 
that type of works which ultimately 
became swallowed up in one of those 
great combinations towards which the 
industries of to-day are tending.’’ It 
would not have been possible then; it 
certainly would not be possible to-day to 
reverse that process, yet unless the vast 
amalgamations, both nationalised and 
un-nationalised, that are the result of 
process can be invested with 
individual minds and consciences, they 
bound to function inefficiently 

and, ultimately, fail through creating 
a greater weight of resistance than they can 
overcome. It was some. such _ realisation 
that in the Middle Ages caused our English 
kings, and those who served them, to evolve 
the great revisionary instrument of Chancery 
or Equity law to counter and humanise 
the rigidity and consequent injustice of the 
King’s or Common Law. The Lord Chancellor, 
it should be remembered, began as the Keeper 
of the King’s Conscience. A similar functionary, 
I would suggest, is needed to keep the conscience 
of every corporate body that exercises power 
in modern Britain. 


* Stanley Baldwin, “On England.”’ Philip Allan 


page 34. 
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IN MEMORY OF “THE FEW,” TWENTY 
YEARS AFTER THE BATTLE OF BRITAIN. 
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BRINGING BACK MEMORIES TO OVER 100,000 SPECTATORS: A HURRICANE THE BATTLE OF BRITAIN PARADE: AIR CHIEF MARSHAL LORD DOWDING TAKING THE SALUTE AT THE 
TOP) AND A SPITFIRE FLY OVER BIGGIN HILL DURING THE “AT HOME.” MARCH-PAST ON HORSE GUARDS PARADE ON SEPTEMBER 18 


(= particularly sad 
aspect of the annual 
Battle of Britain celebra- 
tions was that no longer did 
those two veterans, the Spit- 
fire and the Hurricane, lead 
the fly-past over London. 
They were considered too 
frail in health to undertake 
the ordeal. Yet, for those 
who were prepared to travel 
to Kent on September 17, 
the same two old-timers 
could be seen flying as part 
of the ‘‘ At Home ”’ Day at 
Biggin Hill. It was the 
twentieth anniversary of the 
time when England was 
virtually saved by those few 
fighters. A total of twenty- 
five R.A.F. stations were 
open to the public on that 
Saturday, while on the Sun- 
day, September 18, there was 
the customary Battle of 
Britain parade and fly-past 
in London, and a service in 
Westminster Abbey. During 
the march-past the salute 
was taken by Air Chief 
Marshal Lord Dowding. 


(Right. AT BIGGIN HILL, THE 
MOST FAMOUS OF THE BATTLE OF 
BRITAIN FIGHTER BASES: THE 
FLY-PAST OF HUNTERS OF THE 
FAMOUS 111, OR “ BLACK ARROW,” 
SQUADRON. 


AGAINST A BACKGROUND OF A GERMAN MESSERSCHMITT 109 FIGHTER: ACES (L. TO R.) GROUP AT A BATTLE OF BRITAIN RECEPTION IN LANCASTER HOUSE: THE PRIME MINISTER, MR 
CAPTAIN R. W. OXSPRING, WING COMMANDER R. STANFORD-TUCK, WING COMMANDER R. E. HAROLD MACMILLAN, TALKING TO MARSHAL OF THE ROYAL AIR FORCE LORD TEDDER (LEFT) 
HAVERCROFT AND WING COMMANDER D. E. KINGABY, ENJOYING THEIR REMINISCENCES. AND MARSHAL OF THE ROYAL AIR FORCE SIR WILLIAM DICKSON 
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WHERE THREE GOVERNMENTS CLAIM THEY RULE: THE CONGO REPUBLIC. 


PRESIDENT KASAVUBU’S RESIDENCE OUTSIDE LEOPOLDVILLE WHICH HAS BEEN GUARDED BY 
TROOPS OF THE U.N. FORCE SINCE HIS BREAK WITH MR. LUMUMBA. 


KASAVUBU'S NOMINEE AS PRIME MINISTER: 
MR. JOSEPH ILEO, WHO HAS HAD DIFFICULTY IN ESTAB- 
LISHING HIS POSITION. 


PRESIDENT 


PY Ot De 
J — , y Fy | 
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THE RUSSIAN FLAG BEING LUWERED OUTSIDE THE SOVIET EMBASSY 
AFTER COLONEL MOBUTU’S ORDERS TO LEAVE THE COUNTRY. 


The battle between President Kasavubu and Mr. Lumurnba was made even 
more confused on September 14 when Colonel Mobutu, the former Army Chief 
of Staff, announced he was taking over complete power in the country. Unlike 
either President Kasavubu and Mr. Lumumba he has shown the ability to put 
his threats into action; the most remarkable of these being the dismissal of 
all the Communist embassies in the Congo. Colonel Mobutu, who is thirty-one, 
has considerable support in the Congolese Army. He announced he was 


THE SELF-APPOINTED LEADER OF THE ARMY, COLONEL MOBUTU, WHO HAS MR. 
CLAIMED POWER AND WHO HAS DRIVEN OUT THE COMMUNIST EMBASSIES. 
HE FORMERLY SUPPORTED MR. LUMUMBA. 
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r ‘ _ % 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF THE CONGOLESE SENATE WHICH OVERPOWERINGLY VOTED SUPPORT 
FOR MR. LUMUMBA ON SEPTEMBER 13. 


TO REGAIN POWER. 
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A CONGOLESE ARMY OFFICER SPEAKING TO THE SOVIET AMBASSADOR, MR. YAKOVLEV, IN HIS CAR AFTER THE AMBASSADOR 


AND HIS STAFF HAD BEEN ORDERED TO LEAVE. (Radio Photograph.) 


suspending both Prime Ministers and the President until the crisis was solved. 
Reports about Mr. Lumumba’s movements have been very confused, but the 
rise of Colonel Mobutu would seem to have weakened his position. The 
Russian and Czech embassies were forced to leave the Congo on September 18. 
The Soviet Union has described it as a “ temporary withdrawal.’’ It is an 
action which, though it is considered diplomatically unwise, has brought 
Colonel Mobutu considerable popularity in the Congo. 





LUMUMBA, WHO ON SEPTEMBER 18 WAS IN THE 
PROTECTION OF GHANAIAN TROOPS AND WHO WAS TRYING 
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THE NORTH POLE THROUGH THE SUBMARINE’S EYE: A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN THROUGH THE PERISCOPE OF U.S.S. SEADRAGON. 


Early in August the U.S. Navy’s nuclear submarine Seadragon left Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, in an attempt to sail under the North Pole in an East-West 
direction—the three other U.S. nuclear submarines having sailed under the 
Pole in the West-East direction—and also to explore a North-West Passage 
as an alternative route between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. This route— 
north of Baffin Island, into Lancaster Sound, north of Somerset Sound and 


thence via Melville Sound and the McClure Strait into the Beaufort Sea—was 
successfully negotiated between August 15 and 21, partly submerged and 
partly on the surface, under the command of Commander G. P. Steele. After 
this she made straight for the North Pole to study life beneath the Pole, and to 
determine summer conditions there—as shown in this photograph. After this 
she made for Hawaii, which she reached on September 14. 
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B* the time this comment is in 


print, as remarkable and unex- A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 


pected a collection of men as has ever 
visited New York at one time will 
have assembled there. At the time 
of writing the names of the excep- 
tional visitors likely to come are 
known, but it is not certain that all 
who have been mentioned will turn up. 
The group has one thing in common, that none of 
those composing it has had an invitation and that, 
where New York is concerned and probably the 
United Nations also, none of them is particularly 
welcome. It is not certain that this converging 
movement has been a matter of arrangement; 
in fact, where some of the visitors named are 
concerned, it is more probably due to imitation, or 
even showmanship. 


The pilgrims may have 
more than one objective in 
view, and the objectives can- 
not all be precisely the same. 
To me, however, it seems 
impossible to suppose that the 
continent of Africa does not 
occupy a prominent position. 
It may well be the leading 
theme in their minds and par- - A 
ticularly that of the out- : 
standing figure among them, 
Mr. Khrushchev. An appeal 
to the American people? If 
that can be made successfully 
at this time it will be little 
short of a miracle. It certainly 
does not look as though either 
of the rivals for the Presi- 
dency were likely to give it 
anything better than a dusty 
answer. No, I should have 
thought that if there were 
any object which could be 
called a good second to that 
of Africa it would be the 
sounding of other delegates. 


I have written much of 
Africa and especially of the 
Congo recently, but it has 
been for the most part a com- 
mentary on affairs from week 
to week. Behind the startling 
events and the extraordinary 
figures who are playing parts 
in them another drama, which 
they reflect from time to time, 
is going on. It is a struggle 
for the spiritual and moral 
future of the greater part of 
the continent. It has of 
course been heightened by 
events in the former Belgian 
Congo. It has been com- 
plicated by the power assumed 
by the United Nations but 
extends into its sphere. The 
United Nations cannot be 
said to have been tender to 
Communist propaganda or 
methodsin Africa this summer. 


This state of affairs is 
inevitable. Nowhere else in 
the world, save just possibly 
in Laos, is there a country or 
group of countries, still less 
most of a continent, in a state 
of dissolution, melted like wax 
to take fresh impressions, 
which, for a considerable time 
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which she can afford to export, and superb 
engineering skill for its installation. So far she has 
generally acted on the principle of making a little 
go a long way and filling up deficiencies with talk, 
but her rulers may now feel that a greater effort 
is called for. As I have said, they certainly have 
a good deal of ground to make up. 


Mr. Khrushchev and his associates may make 
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“THE FINDING OF MOSES” (detail). 
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where the American people is con- 
cerned, though Mr. Herter may be 
right in declaring that it does not make 
the State Department unable to take 


PROCESSION TO THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. | cecisions. 


However, whatever Mr. Khrushchev 
says in New York will reach a wider 
audience than if he spoke at home 

or in some of the other places which this indefati- 
gable traveller has visited this year. Precise 
utterances will be weighed; mere hints will 
be analysed and interpreted. The impact of his 
words will probably be greater on the world at 
large than upon the General Assembly itself, but 
even so several of the visitors who are certainly or 
possibly following in his train will be glad of an 
opportunity to observe the reactions there at close 
quarters. That may be the 
reason why certain of them 
have decided to make the 
trip. This leads us to consider 
a highly important element 
which is unable to be present, 
but may also hear something 
of interest. 


It certainly will if Mr. 
Khrushchev talks of the pros- 
pects of peace, which he can 
hardly avoid doing if he talks 


optimistically of these he is 
bluffing must find it rather 
difficult to explain how it 
comes about that Russian and 
Chinese views are so different. 
It is no good saying that the 
Chinese are sincere when they 
talk of war with capitalism as 
inevitable and that the Rus- 
sians are insincere when they 
assert that it is not. There 
is a deep divergence, so deep 
that it has caused propaganda 
and counter-propaganda and 
has created a chill between 
the two great Communist 
countries which were formerly 
on excellent terms. Mr. 
Khrushchev may well elabor- 
ate his arguments on this 
topic. 


MT CHRISTMAS NIIMBER 1060 | win. t all. Those who persist in 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER_1960 SESS sinc trvien 7p 


It has been suggested that, 
since he has gone to New York, 
the British Prime Minister 
ought to go too. Hitherto 
there has been no sign that he 
has any such intention. I 
fail to see why he should be 
expected to attend a meeting 
which he never meant to go 
to just because what one 
must call, on the most generous 
interpretation, a propagandist 
display has been laid on. 
The notion that a Summit 
conference could suddenly be 
summoned with any prospect 
of good resulting looks to me 
far-fetched. Better, it would 
seem, to leave Mr. Khrush- 
chev on this occasion to enjoy 
standing on his private Sum- 
mit. It appears to me a 
mistake to suppose that Mr. 
Macmillan ought to act as a 


A WELCOME GIFT TO FRIENDS AND RELATIVES OVERSEAS—THE 1960 CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF “THE ILLUSTRATED (defensive centre-half shadow- 


least, wi . 
at least, will be preserved when | owpow NEWS”: A REPRODUCTION IN MONOCHROME OF THE FAMILIAR RED-AND-GOLD COVER WITH (INSET) A ing Mr. Khrushchev at centre- 


hardening has taken place. 
Even in the history of our Every 


have been rare. A few people, 


Greuze, Matsys, Berchem, and a great many others. 


DETAIL OF G. B. TIEPOLO’S GREAT MASTERPIECE, “ THE FINDING OF MOSES,” FROM EDINBURGH. 
year an increasing number of readers are discovering that the Christmas Number of ‘‘ The Illustrated London 
disturbed world such events News" makes the most welcome Christmas gift to friends and relatives overseas. 
modern masters whose works are reproduced include De la Tour, Millais, Zoffany, Rubens, Annigoni, Van Eyck, 
There is an article on women’s head-dresses in different 


forward. 


It is full of colour, and old and 


I will admit that I am 


who always say such things ages, with illustrations in colour and black-and-white; a series of colour illustrations on dogs in famous pictures; ooking forward with deep 
The demand 


by habit, began by saying ballet scissor-cuts in black-and-silver; an article on a celebrated lioness and a novelette by lan Niall. 


curiosity to what follows. I 


that Communism was winning #5 heavy, and to ensure that copies are available and will reach their destination by Christmas Day, readers in the ee] that it may prove very 


: U.K. should place their orders now with their local n 
hands down, but there is no instructions to the Publisher, Dept. CN.I., Ingr se, 1 
4s. 6d., plus 6d. postage. 


evidence that this has been so 
and of late quite a lot of 
evidence that it has not. I have often enough 
referred to what I considered to be political weak- 
nesses, but in the great ideological battle of the 
background the West has done remarkably well 
so far. 


The battle, however, is by no means over, and 
there can be no guarantee that it will not fluctuate 
in future. Mr. Khrushchev is a man of imagination, 
which enables him to make the most effective use 
of any shots he may have in his locker. Russia 
really has to-day a vast stock of scientific apparatus 


speeches, but the most promising field to work 
seems to be concentration on the lobbies. Neither 
this procedure nor indeed concentration on African 
affairs in general would be welcome to the host 
country, but I have given it as my view that no 
enthusiasm is likely to be found there. The 
breaking off of the Paris conference is still looked 
on as an affront to the President, even by many 
who feel that it was an error to carry out the 
reconnaissance flight at this moment, and that the 
efforts to explain it were gauche in the extreme. 
The presidential election is a heavy counterweight 


ent, and those overseas should send remittance with . . : 
ram House, 13-15, John Adam Street, London, W.C.2. The price is interesting, but is, perhaps, as 
No trouble is involved, and your name will be mentioned as the donor. 


likely to be an anti-climax. 
I am glad that the drama is 
to be played on American soil rather than on 
ours because I think we may be _ going 
through a phase in which we are unduly 
susceptible to propaganda, whereas the Americans 
have emerged from one. I am _ wondering 
whether this occasion will create a _ prece- 
dent, so that for another two or three years 
we shall see Old Uncle Tito and All ploughing 
the waves or the clouds above them on their 
way to the majestic building where the yawns 
of the translators come through so clearly on 
the microphones. 
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TAIPEH, FORMOSA. MARRIAGE IN MASS PRODUCTION: THE SCENE IN THE CITY HALL EARLIER THIS U.S.A. A NEW ADAPTATION FOR A JET AIRLINER ENGINE BEING TESTED: | 
MONTH WHEN NO FEWER THAN 257 COUPLES WERE MARRIED IN A CEREMONY HELD ON NATIONALIST aa r Oe pens a > i WITH THES FAN COWL a oe ; 
CHINA'S ARMED FORCES DAY. ALL THE BRIDEGROOMS WERE MILITARY PERSONNEL. PRESUMABLY NO evice which permits greater air intake is now being tested, and may 
MAB on all American Airlines’ twenty-five Boeing 707s (seen here) and twenty-five 

inside. 


FEWER THAN 514 PEOPLE WILL NOW HAVE THIS PHOTOGRAPH IN THEIR WEDDING ALBUMS. i 720s. Two rows of round intake holes » are visible 
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PORTO. “ERCOLE, “ITALY. “AFTER ” WATCHING THE “OLYMPIC ‘GAMES: IN “ROME, 
MEMBERS OF THE DUTCH ROYAL FAMILY ENJOYING THE MEDITERRANEAN SUN. 

On the first stage of a fact-finding tour of Africa, Mr. Sandys spent a few days in Ghana, where Seen outside their villa are (1. to r.) Prince Bernhard, Queen Juliana, and their two eldest 

he had talks with political leaders and visited important engineering projects. Afterwards daughters, Princess Beatrix and Princess Irene. They have been spending part of their 

he flew to Rhodesia and Nyasaland, where he listened to opposing political viewpoints. summer holiday at Porto deenteens a que and attractive town on the west coast north of Rome. 


GHANA. ON HIS TOUR OF AFRICA: MR. DUNCAN SANDYS, SECRETARY OF STATE FOR 
COMMONWEALTH RELATIONS, VISITING THE NEW TEMA HARBOUR. 
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" BIRE. AFTER LANDING THE DAMAGED B-47 AT SHANNON AIRPORT: CREW MEMBERS 
(L. TO R.); LIEUTENANT CARVOCHAN, CAPTAIN BRENNAN (PILOT) AND CAPTAIN GLOGOWSKI. 
Three United States Air Force B-47 six-engined jet bombers were on a routine flight 
to New York, at 23,000 ft., when two of them collided. One aircraft crashed into the sea 
and there seems little or no chance of survivors. The other was ay landed. 
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SHANNON AIRPORT, EIRE. BADLY DAMAGED IN A MID-AIR COLLISION 300 MILES AWAY 
OVER THE ATLANTIC: ONE OF THE TWO AMERICAN B-47 JET BOMBERS. 
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NEW JERSEY. BENEATH THE HURRICANE FLAG AT ATLANTIC CITY, TATTERED BY 


HURRICANE “ DONNA,” A BEACH PATROL PURSUE A SMALL BOAT BOWLED ALONG BY THE WIND. 


MANHATTAN ISLAND. THE FIRE ENGINE CAN PROGRESS BUT NOT THE CARS MAROONED 
BY THE FLOODS WHICH THE HUDSON RIVER AND HURRICANE TIDES CAUSED IN NEW YORK. 
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FLORIDA. SHIP ASHORE—ON THE OVERSEAS HIGHWAY, WITH OTHER WRECKAGE OF THE 
HURRICANE “ DONNA,” WHICH CAUSED EIGHT DEATHS IN THE STATE. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. AN ASTONISHING PHOTOGRAPH AT KELLY’S LANDING, WITH THE 
CREW OF A HURRICANE-TOSSED SCHOONER RESCUING A COMRADE. 
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MANHATTAN ISLAND. STROLLING ALONG WEST AND CORTLAND STREETS—OR WHAT A FLORIDA. THIS TRAILER HOME WAS TORN APART BY HURRICANE “ DONNA,” AND HERE 


REALLY DETERMINED PEDESTRIAN CAN DO WHEN NEW YORK CITY IS FLOODED 


fh Sencme 


THE EASTERN SEABOARD OF AMERICA. 


The hurricane ‘‘ Donna,’ which started in the Caribbean on September 4, 
finally blew itself out over New England on September 12. It was known to 
have caused at least 135 deaths—106 of them in Puerto Rico alone—and to 
have caused damage estimated at about £357,000,000. After leaving the Lee- 
ward Islands it struck in succession Puerto Rico, the Bahamas, Florida, the 
Carolinas, New Jersey, New York and the New England coast. While all these 
States were still suffering from the devastation, it was learnt that another 


wl 
THE FAMILY ARE SEARCHING THE WRECKAGE TO SEE WHAT CAN BE SALVAGED. al 


DEVASTATION IN THE TRAIL OF HURRICANE “ DONNA ’”’—WHICH CAUSED 135 DEATHS. | 


hurricane—‘‘ Ethel ’’—was forming in the Leeward Islands. It is believed 

that the U.S. Weather Bureau's system of early warnings had saved many } 
lives, as it was possible to evacuate many people from low-lying areas. The } 
great hurricane of 1938, which was no fiercer than “ Donna,” killed 600 | 
people in southern New England alone. As a footnote to the photograph of | 
the boat at Kelly’s Landing, we can add that all the persons concerned were | 
saved, but the schooner was dashed to pieces against the sea wall. 
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ORAN, ALGERIA. A GERMAN CARGO-SHIP, LAS PALMAS, WHICH WAS SEIZED BY THE FRENCH AUTHORITIES, 
WHO SUSPECTED IT OF CARRYING WAR MATERIALS FOR THE ALGERIAN REBELS. 
On September 13 the German cargo-ship Las Palmas, 3112 tons, was taken to the French naval base of Mers el-Kebir, 


outside Oran. The owners of Las Palmas, which is registered at Hamburg, have claimed that she was carrying a mixed 
cargo, which contained no war material. The Federal German Government have protested against the seizure. 








MARGHERA, VENICE, ITALY. wey at 3 
BURNING FURIOUSLY AFTER THERE 


HAD BEEN AN EXPLOSION ON 
BOARD: THE TANKER ROSA 
PELLEGRINO ON SEPTEMBER 13. 
In the foreground of this picture 
can be seen the body of the captain 
of Rosa Pellegrino covered by a 
tarpaulin. He and two others 
were killed in the explosion. The 
fire threatened the Esso wharf and 
it was several hours before it could 
be brought under control as the 
tide was carrying the burning oil 
towards Venice. 



























(Right.) 
NEW YORK, U.S.A. A LOCK- 
HEED ELECTRA AIRLINER WHICH 
CRASHED ON LANDING AND OVER- 
TURNED WITH SEVENTY 
PASSENGERS ON BOARD. 
Due to the prompt action of the 
two air hostesses, Miss M. Fleming 
and Miss D. Gilligan, there was 
no loss of life on this airliner when 
it overturned on September 14. 
It is seen here covered in extin- 
guisher foam. When the airliner 
overturned the passengers were 
hanging upside-down by their 
safety belts. 
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KATMANDU. SIR EDMUND HILLARY INSPECTING sTOREs TOPEKA, KANSAS, U.S.A. SCRUBBED DOWN 
: FOR HIS NEW EXPEDITION IN THE HIMALAYAS. BY THE LOCAL FIRE BRIGADE: AN ATLAS MISSILE. 
THE PACIFIC. WITH A HARVEST OF WHALES SURROUNDING ITS Bows: On September 13 and 14 the two sections of Sir Edmund This Aflas missile was put on show in a shopping centre 


THE FLOAT. Hillary's new expedition started out on the quest for the yeti of Topeka, a display which is connected with the con- 
A RUSSIAN WHALEBOAT. THE DEAD WHALES ARE BROUGHT TO THE FLOA sai ol cular iene dnaaentinan te Cad HL malayas. Some struction of nine missile bases nearby. To make it 


ING BASE ALEUT, WHERE THEY ARE STRIPPED OF THEIR BLUBBER. MAILIS 41) ait. which are to be coll b shi bright! ed b at 
rae ected by the expedition may ine more brightly it was washed down by the lor 
BROUGHT TO THE WHALERS BY THE ALEUT’S TANKERS FROM THE MAINLAND. be of use in the conquest of space. firemen. The missile sites will be completed next y¢ 
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SWITZERLAND. AT THE OPENING OF THE SWISS NATIONAL FAIR: MR. HAROLD HOLT (LEFT), THE AUSTRALIAN \ 
TREASURER, EXAMINING AN AUSTRALIAN EXHIBIT. 
Australia is the sole guest nation exhibiting at the fair which opened at Lausanne on September 12, and 
Mr. Holt is here seen with a model of an N.S.W. radio-telescope, with (1. to r.) Mr. Gordon Andrews, the 
designer of the Australian exhibit, and Mr. R. K. Scott, an Australian Trade Commissioner. q 
— : y | NORTHERN ITALY. A FANTASTIC PHOTOGRAPH OF THE VAIONT DAM, } 
U.S. POSTAGE ~ NO . = a LT bes a WHICH IS PROBABLY THE WORLD'S HIGHEST ARCH-DAM. ; 
“ania ; ee A aii al FS ; In our issue of August 6, we gave some incorrect statistics concerning 
~ ‘ ; | this dam. It is not the world’s highest dam, but probably the world’s highest 
an ee arch-dam. Its thickness varies from about 11 ft. at the crest to about 





72 ft. at the base, the variation between the two being quite gradual. 











""'1560-PROVIDENCE,R.I. 
¢ FIRST AUTOMATED POST OFFICE As 
IN THE UNITED STATES 2 


UNITED STATES. TO COMMEMORATE A “MILESTONE IN POSTAL PROGRESS”: A NEW UNITED 
STATES POSTAGE STAMP WHICH IS TO BE ISSUED ON OCTOBER 14. 
This 4-cent stamp, 






























} inted in red and blue, { 
is to mark the opening 
at Providence, Rhode 
} Island, of the first {} = { 
; automated office t 
$ in the U.S. and it . 
} tect’s drawing of the : CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. A FIRE-STATION IN THE ROUND. IN THIS MODERNIST ' 
new building. GLASS AND CONCRETE BUILDING AT BERKELEY, THE FIREMEN’S DORMITORY 
3 a IS ON THE SAME LEVEL, AND THE TRADITIONAL POLE IS NO LONGER REQUIRED. | 
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LATINA, ITALY. IN A JOINT BRITISH-ITALIAN ENTERPRISE: INSTAL- 4 - ; antes 1 Ste és eee —s 

LING THE TOP DOME OF THE REACTOR PRESSURE VESSEL AT LATINA. PRETORIA. MR. DAVID PRATT, SEEN WITH TWO GUARDS ON THE OPENING DAY OF HIS TRIAL FOR THE y 

| This nuclear power station, at Latina, 40 miles south of Rome, is being ATTEMPTED MURDER OF DR. VERWOERD, THE SOUTH AFRICAN PREMIER. 
} built by AGIP Nucleare, of San Donato Milanese, near Milan, and the On September 12, the trial of Mr. Pratt opened before Mr. Justice Rumpff and after an application for inquiry 
} Nuclear Power Plant Company Ltd., of Knutsford, Cheshire. The into his mental state by the defence had t granted, Mr. Pratt wes, on gyn © 


station is due for completion in 1962. | Pretoria mental hospital for a fortnight for mental observation, the hearing being adjourned to September 26. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE SOLICITOR. 


“ GENTLEMEN OF THE LAW.” By MICHAEL BIRKS.* 


An Appreciation by SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


CCORDING to the ‘ Compleat  Solicitor,’’ 
published in 1683, ‘‘ every idle fellow whose 
prodigality and ill husbandry hath forced him out 
of his trade or employment takes upon him to be a 
solicitor,” and the disrepute into which that 
branch of the legal profession at one time fell was 
recalled in the present century when in extreme 
Tory circles it was fashionable to refer to Lloyd 
George as “‘ a little Welsh attorney,’’ the assump- 


tion of course being that this was one of the lowest 














THE CHEQUERED TABLE OF THE COURT OF EXCHEQUER AS SEEN BY THOMAS ROWLANDSON AND 
A. C. PUGIN IN “THE MICROCOSM OF LONDON” IN 1809: AN ILLUSTRATION FROM THE BOOK 
REVIEWED HERE BY SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


forms of animal life. Earlier there had been Dr. 
Johnson—“ He did not care to speak ill of any 
man. behind his back, but he believed the gentle- 
man was an attorney.”’ In this book Mr. Birks 
traces the vicissitudes of the solicitor’s status, and 
suggests reasons for them: it will naturally make 
the greatest appeal to lawyers, but it is to be hoped 
that it will not be avoided by the layman since it 
contains a great deal of miscellaneous information 
which is both valuable and interesting, and 
occasionally amusing. 


The author proves quite clearly that, unlike 
the medical profession, the rise of the solicitors 
was not a steady progress. In the early Middle 
Ages they teaded to be drawn from the landowning 
class, but as the number of litigants increased so 
did that of attorneys, who before long were more 
remarkable for their quantity than for their 
quality, ‘ with the result that the social status of 
the majority sank to the level of the small trades- 
man.”’ This was bad enough, but in troubled 
times they tended to be singled out for the fury 
of the mob, and it will be remembered that in 

‘Henry VI," Part II, Jack Cade’s henchman, 
Dick the Butcher, declared, ‘ The first thing we 
do, let 's kill all the lawyers.”’ 


Indeed their life, like that of Gilbert's police- 
man, was not a happy one, and Mr. Birks has an 
amusing tale to tell of a party of attorneys in the 
reign of Edward III on their way to the nisi prius 
sessions in Cornwall:— 

They decided to take advantage of their journey 
into the West by making a pilgrimage to Hereford, and 
seeking to avoid a circuitous journey by land, they 
boarded a ship to cross the Severn. The silly fellows 
reckoned without the elements, for their ship instead 
of sailing up the river was blown out into the Irish 
Sea, and running before the storm finally fetched up 
on the wild shores of Cumberland. To add to their 
troubles the local inhabitants, being unable to under- 
stand their strange southern dialect, mistook the 
wretched attorneys for foreigners and spies, and locked 
them up in jail! This pitiful story eventually came out 
when the attorneys found themselves having to explain 
to the judge at Westminster the reason for their non- 
appearance in Cornwall. They received no sympathy 
from the judge, however, who.remarked drily that 
“it was foolish for the attorneys to go on the water 
and trust to God's taking care of them! ”’ 


During the Wars of the Roses there was 
naturally a temporary breakdown in the country’s 


traditional administrative machinery, but with 
the return of strong government under the Houses 
of York and Tudor there began ‘“‘a new era of 
litigiousness "' which ‘continued unabated for 
250 years or more.’’ The Englishman of those 
days rushed to court on any and every pretext, 
just as he was later to accuse the Irishman and the 
Scot of doing, and there were no lengths to which 
he would not go to defeat his adversary—*“‘ forged 
writs, perjured evidence, and bribed juries were 
commonplace aids to 
the winning of ac- 
tions."’ The literature 
of the period bears 
abundant testimony to 
this litigiousness, and 
lawsuits were often 
begun for no other pur- 
pose than to embarrass 
an enemy by making 
him incur legal costs. 
More often than not 
the litigants were egged 
on by unscrupulous 
attorneys, and thelegal 
profession as a whole 
suffered in reputation 
as a consequence. 


By the 18th cen- 
tury steps were being 
taken to enforce some 
sort of order and 
decency :— 

When an attorney 
was ordered to be struck 
off the punishment was 
carried out with due 
ceremony, and he was 
lifted up bodily and 
tossed over the barrier 
separating the court from 
the rest of Westminster 
Hall. He would then be led round the other courts in the 
Hall so that the judges might know his face in case he 
should attempt to seek readmission in another court 

When he comes to more recent times the author 
gives it as his opinion that the heyday of the 
solicitor was the period between the battle of 
Waterloo and the outbreak of the First World War, 
and it is difficult to dis- 
agree with him. The 
best solicitors of those 
days were educated 
men-of-the-world who 
were as often as not the 
guides, philosophers 
and friends of their 
clients, whose houses 
they frequented and in 
whose pastimes they 
shared; the older of us 
can remember many 
such happy relation- 
ships among the friends 
ofour parents. The law 
was relatively simple, 
and only a minority of 
people came into con- 
tact with it. The 
situation is very dif- 
ferent to-day when 
the lawyer needs to be 
a good deal of a 
specialist, and it re- 
quires the greatest care 
on the part of the 
ordinary citizen, 
especially if he is a 
motorist, to avoid 
finding himself a 
delinquent on some 
score or another. 
He may still consult his solicitor on some tech- 
nical point, and he will have to do so if he is, 
voluntarily or involuntarily, going into court, 
but for the rest he is now more likely to talk over 
his private affairs with his accountant or his bank 
manager. Mr. Birks feels that the Law Society 
may not be wholly innocent where this develop- 
ment is concerned, but that is not a matter on 
which the layman can profitably pontificate. 
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The illustrations from the book “ 


As in the case of other professions there 
was a considerable agitation in favour of the 
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18TH-CENTURY SOLICITORS AT LEISURE : 
AT THE BELLE SAUVAGE INN, LUDGATE HILL, 1778. 
Gentlemen 


, trated. 


admission of 
women in the 
early years of the 
present century, 
but once the gates 
were opened there 
was no great rush 
to enter. The first 





THE AUTHOR OF THE BOOK 
REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE: 
MR. MICHAEL BIRKS. 

Mr. Michael Birks, who was born 


woman solicitor in 1920, was educated at Oundle 
was admitted in and at Trinity College, Cambridge 

and th ¢ served in the last war and was 
1922, and the disabled. Since 1953 he has been a 


event went un- 


: Principal Clerk to the Registrars of 
noticed. Even to- 
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day fewer than Court. ting of “ Gentle- 
forty women are men of oo Law taken him 
five years. He has written many 


admitted each 
year, and we are 
told that in 1957 there were 560 women on the role 
of whom 337 held practising certificates. Among 
practising solicitors the ratio of women to men is 
roughly one in fifty, compared with one in twenty- 
five at the Bar and one in six in medicine; on the 
other hand, among chartered accountants the ratio 
“is only about one ina hundred. Why these varia- 
tions exist Mr. Birks does not profess to understand, 
nor for that matter will the majority of his readers. 


In view of the fact that down the ages, attorneys 
and solicitors have come closely in touch with the 
mass of the population, it is in no way surprising that 
in the course of his narrative the author should 
lead us down several attractive by-ways of English 
history. For example, writs and court records 
were for long written in Latin, but in due course 
it died out among the laity, and even the clergy 
became so unacquainted with it that Louis of 
Beaumont, in the reign of Edward II, had to take 
special lessons in the language to enable him to 
read his part of the service during his consecration 
as Bishop of Durham; considering that the ordinary 
church services were conducted in Latin this 
ignorance is the more extraordinary. The same 
fate in due course overtook Norman French long 
before it ceased to be used in the courts, where 
many words and phrases had acquired technical 
meanings which could not easily be translated into 
English, and as a result laymen were quite unable 
to understand what was taking place. Such a 
state of affairs created suspicion among litigants, 
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of the Law ™ are reproduced by courtesy of the publishers, Stevens 
and Sons Lid. 


and did little to enhance the popularity of lawyers 
as a whole. 


A valuable and interesting book, which would 
have been much improved had the author had 
something to say about Irish attorneys, and also 
about the solicitor and attorney as election agent, 
a réle in which they used to be very prominent. 


** Gentlemen of the Law."" By Michael Birks. [ltus- 


(Stevens; 25s.) 
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SEEKING THE PRE-BIBLICAL HISTORY OF GIBEON: 


BRONZE AGE 
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, THE BEZEL OF A GOLD. RING, FOUND IN THE INDUSTRIAL IRON AGE 
QUARTER, INDICATING PROBABLE TRADE LINKS WITH PERSIA. 
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FROM THE CANAANITE } 


FIG. 1. 

NECROPOLIS OF GIBEON: 

A “FRUIT-STAND” OF THE 
LATE BRONZE AGE. 


In our issue of September 10, 
Mr. James 8B. Pritchard, 
Director of the el-Jib Expedi- 
tion, during a_ series of 
excavations which started in 
1956, described the discovery 
of the industrial wine-making 
installations of the Iron Age 
or Biblical city of Gibeon. In 
this second part of his article 
he describes the discovery of 
the Bronze Age necropolis, 
which takes the history of 
Gibeon back another 1500 
years or more. 





NE of the most import- 
ant discoveries of the 

past season was that of 
the city’s cemetery during 
the Bronze Age. It was 
found early [Continued below. 
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Qi FIG. 3. A PITCHER OF THE LATE 
BRONZE AGE, DECORATED IN 
A THE CHARACTERISTIC STYLE. 
a - 10 INS, HIGH. 
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Continued.} bronze knives, 
spear points, arrow heads, 
beads, scarabs, alabaster 
vases, mace heads, rings, 
carved bone inlay for boxes, 
and toggle pins for gar- 
ments. Pottery imported 
from Cyprus and Syria 
provided evidence for inter- 
national contacts during 
the Bronze Age, as did the 
local imitations (Fig. 8) of 
vessels familiar from these 
distant places. The tombs 
range in date from the 
beginning of the Middle 
Bronze period (c. 2000 
B.C.) to the end of the Late 
Bronze period (ec. 1200 
B.C.). Although evidence 
for the occupation of Gibeon 
during the Middle Bronze 
period has beem found in 
previous seasons of excava- 
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a FIG. 6. BOWLS, DISHES AND PITCHERS AS THEY WERE FOUND IN ONE OF THE BRONZE 
AGE SHAFT TOMBS DISCOVERED. TWELVE TOMBS WERE EXCAVATED IN THIS SEASON. 


tion, the Late Bronze 
tombs have [Continued right. 
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FIG. 8. 
ELEGANT JUG OF 


FIG. 7. A“ PILGRAIM FLASK " OF EXCELLENT DESIGN AND PRESER- 
VATION, DECORATED WITH CONCENTRIC CIRCLES. LATE BRONZE 


AGE DATE. THE DIAMETER IS 6 INS. 
= a 


Continued.| in July of 1960, not by any of the archzologists of the staff but 
by an Arab woman whose vineyard lay just above twelve shaft tombs cut in the 
rock. The tombs consisted of a cylindrical shaft (Fig. 10), 3 to 4 ft. in diameter, 
cut vertically to a depth of from 6 to 7 ft. in the soft limestone shelf on the 
side of the hill, and a doorway at the bottom of the shaft which leads into a 
beehive-like chamber chipped out of the rock. When the burial was complete 
a stone was fitted into the doorway leading from the shaft to the tomb and the 
shaft itself was packed with soft, decomposed limestone to provide an air- and 
a water-tight seal for the burial. The cemetery lies on the west side of the 
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AN or geee OF A CYPRIOTE TYPE: AN Y 
“ BASE-RING " 
WITH BROWN PAINT. LATE BRONZE AGE. 10 INS. HIGH. 











FIG. 9. ORIGINALLY THIS MUG WOULD BE ABOUT 8 INS. TALL 
AND IS DECORATED WITH PANELS IN A CRISS-CROSS DESIGN. IT 
IS OF THE LATE BRONZE AGE OR ABOUT 1200 B.C, 


WARE, DECORATED 


natural hill on which the successive cities of Gibeon were built; it is not unlikely 
that the intention was to provide for the dead the best view and breezes which 
were available, since the plain stretches out to the west in an impressive view 
of the Valley of Ajalon and the wind which blows from the Mediterranean 
makes the location pleasant even on the hottest days. The twelve tombs 
excavated this past season yielded a full picture of the daily life of the 
Canaanites who occupied Gibeon for eight centuries before the Israelites 
invaded the land. In addition to a wealth of unbroken pottery (Figs. 1, 3, 6-9), 
which had once held food and drink for the dead, there were [Continued above. 
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TOMBS WHICH TAKE THE STORY BACK 1500 YEARS BEFORE JOSHUA. 
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FIG. 4. LIKE FIG. 2, THIS 
SMALL BRONZE STATUETTE 
OF OSIRIS WAS FOUND IN THE 
INDUSTRIAL QUARTER AND 
SHOWS IRON AGE TRADE 
LINKS WITH EGYPT. 
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Continued. ]} provided 
the first evidence for 
the Canaanite city 
which is described 
in chapters nine and 
ten of the Book of 
Joshua. Now there has 
been recovered 
material evidence 
for the occupation of 
the city during every 
period for which there 
is reference in the 
literary record in the 
Old Testament. In 
addition to this biblical 
span the history of the 
city can be extended 
back for at least 1500 
years before the 
coming of the Israelites 
into Palestine. It seems 
likely from surface ex- 
ploration that there 
are from 100 to 200 
more shaft tombs in 
the cemetery, which 
when excavated should 
provide a wealth of 
material for the docu- 
mentation of life in the 
Middle and Late Bronze 
Ages. At the very 
close of the season 
there emerged at the 
northwest of the tell 
a large public building 
which had a wall 4 ft. 
thick and a floor of 
thick plaster. Its 
foundation had been 
laid in the Early Iron 
Age, somewhere in the 
12th century. This 
important building 
from the early days of 
Israel in Palestine re- 
STATS BPE Cia — ee inner nent 
objective for _ } IG, 10, HANDING UP OBJECTS FROM ONE OF THE MIDDLE BRONZE AGE TOMBS AND SIFTING THE DUST. THE TOMBS WERE CHAMBERS AT THE FOOT OF THE SHAFTS. 
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THE COUNTY OF RUTLAND, WHOSE | is 
IDENTITY IS THREATENED BY A | 
GOVERNMENT COMMISSION. 
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THE CHARMING VILLAGE OF MARKET OVERTON WHOSE HISTORY GOES BACK TO ROMAN TIMES, Ne 
AND WHICH IS TYPICAL OF THE COUNTY. 
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A SCENE AT OAKHAM, THE COUNTY TOWN OF RUTLAND: THE CHURCH AND A 
CHARACTERISTIC THATCH AND STONE COTTAGE. 





These drawings show a county that soon may lose its identity if 
the proposals of the Local Government Commission for wide changes 
in the East Midlands come into effect; they have nowhere met such 
opposition as in the small but proud county of Rutland. It is proposed 
that Rutland, together with Huntingdonshire, the Soke of Peter- 
borough, the Isle of Ely and Cambridgeshire will lose their separate 
individual authorities. Rutland, deprived of the [Continued below, right. 
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— THE SEAT OF RUTLAND’S GOVERNMENT: CATMOSE - THE 
HOUSE, OAKHAM, WHERE THE OFFICES OF THE REM 

COUNTY COUNCIL ARE BASED. A 

Continued.| Ketton rural district, would cou 
be merged with Leicestershire, while sup} 
Ketton will join the other counties in the 
another new administrative county. These rege 
proposals which were announced last righ 
March will have to go through several trad 
stages before they reach Parliament and 700 
already the opposition is mounting in | Oak 
great force. The five counties affected is st 
have called it ‘‘ the annihilation of five the 
complete units of ancient and respected rich 
county government.’”’ The reasons for hou 
putting an end to Rutland as a separate ~ agri 


governmental unit were given at a am 
conference in Leicester held in July; | 

the Commission held that Rutland was — the 
too small to be efficient. Rutland has a 
population of 23,000. Mr. Rowe, deputy 4 poss 





chairman of the Commission, stated that wer 
“We have found an overwhelming Lan 
consensus of opinion that a county yok: 
council is not in a position to function hav 
economically and efficiently if it only — in 4 
has the population and resources of the Rut 
county of Rutland.” This charge of serv 
inefficiency has been strongly contested. ticu! 
Out of all the many services that this abol 
small county offers in health, education, rate: 
roads and bridges, etc., only 3 per cent. lowe 
of the expenditure needed was paid to wou 
other authorities for outside help. Both Peti 
Leicestershire and Kesteven county pari: 
(Left) (Right 
ANOTHER VIEW OF OAKHAM: THE OLD BUTTER WHE 
CROSS IN THE MARKET PLACE, WITH THECHURCH ASSI2 


IN THE DISTANCE. { 
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THE BEAUTIES OF RUTLAND: 
DRAWINGS WHICH SHOW ITS 
STRONG INDIVIDUAL NATURE. 
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NORTH LUFFENHAM HALL, A VERY FINE MANOR HOUSE OF THE 16TH CENTURY WHICH WAS FORMERLY 

A HOME OF THE DIGBY FAMILY. 








ONE OF THE FINEST SPIRES IN ENGLAND: A VIEW OF KETTON CHURCH, 
WHICH IS NEAR THE GREAT NORTH ROAD. 


Continued.| proposal and 80 per cent. of the electors had voted 
against it. In five villages the figure was 100 per cent. against. 
However unimportant the feelings of the 23,000 inhabitants of 
Rutland may have seemed to the Local Government Commission 
when they first put forward this recommendation, they have 
aroused against them all the force of local patriotism 
which is standing up stoutly to governmental tyranny. 





THE CHURCH AT LIDDINGTON WITH PART OF THE 
REMAINS OF THE BEDE HOUSE, A PALACE OF THE 
BISHOPS OF LINCOLN. 


councils have said that they do not 
support the abolition of Rutland. In 
the county itself it would appear to be 
regarded as an outrage of minority 
rights. Also there is the matter of 
tradition; Rutland came into being 
700 yearsago. The 12th-century Hall of 
Oakham Castle, which can be seen here, 
is still used for the Quarter Sessions and 
the Assizes; the county is astonishingly 
rich for its size in fine churches and 
houses. It is almost completely an 
agricultural county and to merge it with 
a more industrialised neighbour may not 
be at all in its interests. Furthermore, 
the feeling of the people of Rutland is 
quite understandably against the pro- 
posal; it is rather as though Yorkshire 
were suddenly to be governed by 
Lancashire or Cornwall submitted to the 
yoke of Devon. Rutland county council 
have produced a notable piece of polemic 
in a pamphlet entitled “‘ The Case for 
Rutland,” in which details of the 
services it provides are given. A par- 
ticularly pressing argument against the 
abolition of Rutland is that the county 
rates. for 1960-61 are considerably 
lower than in the other counties which 
would be affected by this change. A 
Petition was ¢irculated in thirty-seven 
parishes against the [Continued above, right. 











(Right) 

WHERE THE RUTLAND QUARTER SESSIONS AND 

ASSIZES ARE HELD: THE GREAT HALL OF OAKHAM 
CASTLE, A LATE NORMAN BUILDING. 





London News,"’ by Dennis Flanders. 
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IN AN ENGLISH GARDEN. 








I HAVE already 
described on 
this page the herb 
garden which we 











built here; I use 
the word “ built ”’ 
advisedly because 





it consists in a sym- 
metrical design of small paths dividing box-beds, 
all built of old red brick. More recently it has 
been surrounded by a sort of pergola of very stout 
bamboo poles—obtained from a carpet-importer, 
since Chinese carpets are rolled on such poles—up 
each of which we are growing a different kind of 
grape-vine. 


Herb gardens ought to be tidy, formal and 
almost stylised ; whereas as a rule they are sprawl- 
ing, confused and weed-grown. The difficulty is 
that in good soils many culinary and other herbs 
instead of remaining low, wiry and bushy plants, 
as they are when one finds them growing wild 
on some Mediterranean hillside overlooking the 
‘ wine-dark ”’ sea, or for that matter on our own 
Downs—such of them as are not completely 
covered with bungalow housing estates—over- 
looking a sea which, if not wine-dark, at least often 
has the turgid look of bad ale! The 
herbs grow tall and then fall over, 
and the whole garden becomes a tangle. 
This fault if not actually corrected by 
small high-sided beds of masonry, is at 
least kept within bounds. 


That the herb garden is for use 
does not mean that it need not be for 
ornament also. A bay tree, a juniper, 
and perhaps a myrtle will give it 
substance and “ background.’’ Both 
bay and myrtle can be kept small and 
bushy by clipping. As for juniper, 
I mean our own /. communis, it 
is by nature a small, formal-looking 
plant rarely exceeding 6ft. in 
height, and always making a shapely 
point of exclamation in a garden. 
It is an architectural tree, the 
natural English substitute for the 
Italian cypress. 


One thinks of a herb garden as 
a study in greens and greys, in which 
flowers are not important. But the 
greens and greys are enhanced by a 
little discreet colour, with one or two 
small touches of real brilliance. For 
these it is not necessary to introduce 
into the herb garden plants which do not 
‘belong’ there. 


Bergamots, or monardas, notably M. didyma, 
belong on the herb garden as Oswego Tea. This 
genus, whose delicious fragrance pervades the 
whole plant so that if you happen to bruise the 
root when digging in winter, the scent almost fills 
the garden, was named after the botanist whose 
book about the new plants discovered in America, 
written in 1571, was given by its English translater 
quite the pleasantest title a book ever bore: 
‘ Joyful Newes out of the New Found World.”’ 
Doubtless one of Dr. Monardes’ items of joyful 
news was Monarda didyma, for it is a Canadian 
plant. It is also a plant of the swamps, so that to 
reach its full stature of 3 ft., with several whorls 
of flowers and bracts arranged at intervals up the 
stem, it requires a very moist soil. But if it be 
planted in an ordinarily dry, rather poor soil, in 
the herb garden, it remains not much more than a 
foot tall, with a single terminal inflorescence to 
each stem. These flowers and bracts are, in the 


COLOUR IN THE HERB GARDEN. 


By EDWARD HYAMS. 


commonest variety, a brilliant scarlet. Other 
varieties are pink, or white, but it is the scarlet 
one which will give that single vivid note to a 
corner of the herb garden. Or, by planting 
M. fistula, the one to which the name bergamot 
properly belongs, you can have purple instead of 
scarlet. 


Hyssops come in three colours: but the pink 
is a poor one, the white insignificant, and both 
hard to obtain; whereas the common blue-flowered 
hyssop is a beautiful colour. So, too, is the remark- 
able glaucous foliage not of the common rue, 
although that, too, is a pleasant plant, but of the 
vanjety known as “ Jackman’s Blue.’’ This rue is 
preferable for the herb garden on other grounds, 
for it has a neater, bushier habit than the type; 
and its yellow flowers, if it be allowed to flower, 
are quite as decorative. It seems, incidentally, 
that rue should be handled with care until you are 
sure that you are not “‘allergic’’ to it. Two 
friends of mine who were recently engaged in 
cutting back an old, woody rue hedge and removing 
the cuttings to the bonfire, were thereafter afflicted 





AN ENCLOSURE OF SUNSHINE AND PUNGENT SCENT—WITH GREY, GREEN AND SILVER TONES 
PRICKED WITH POINTS OF COLOUR: THE HERB GARDEN AT SISSINGHURST CASTLE. 
Photograph by J. E. Downward. 


with an intensely irritating and even painful rash 
of blains on the arms and hands. [I tried to induce 
the condition in myself by rubbing rue hard into 
the skin of my forearm, but nothing whatever 
happened. The reaction is clearly idiosyncratic. 


Pot marigolds of the most old-fashioned, single 
kind, are a splendid rich orange. Establish one or 
two plants in the herb garden, and thereafter all 
you need to do is let them seed themselves. 
Marigolds will come up not only in the beds 
proper, from which hundreds will have to be 
weeded, but likewise in cracks between bricks and 
stones, and even out of the very surface of the 
paths. In such austere conditions the plants are 
dwarfed by starvation, and extremely charming, 
whereas in good soil they grow large and coarse. 
Another beautifully-coloured and scented herb 
garden plant which behaves like this is borage: 
plant it, or let it seed itself, in good soil, and you 
get an enormous, much ramified, sprawling thing 
a yard or more tall and as much through, covered 
with the bright azure flowers, all of which will form 
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seeds, until borage 
becomes the worst 
weed in your 
garden, coming up 
everywhere in 
dense plantations. 
But if borage be 
thoroughly weeded 
out of the places where there is good soil, and only 
those self-seeded plants allowed to grow which 
come up in cracks and crannies of the herb garden 
masonry, the plants will remain charming little 
things not more than a foot tall at most; and the 
blue of the flowers will, incidentally, be richer 
than ever: for there is no doubt that poor soil 
equals high colour, scent and, in fruits, flavour. 














Three other flowering plants have seeded them- 
selves for years in our herb garden, after one 
original planting: the simplest kind of blue pansies, 
which “ belong ”’ since they were always grown in 
monkish herb gardens, doubtless for some medicinal 
purpose; the chalky pinkish-mauve poppy with 
glaucous stems and foliage which we call “‘ opium ” 
poppy to justify its presence, though presumably 
it is nothing of the kind (I must try it some day) ; 
and nasturtium, which we should keep for its 
splashes of colour even if its edible 
leaves and the seeds from which some 
people make pickles, did not earn it 
a place. 


It seems to me strange that this 
half-hardy annual from Peru which 
we all call nasturtium and which is 
Tropaeolum majus, should establish 
itself so readily in English gardens. 
I have one patch of it which has been 
self-seeded for at least six years, and 
in fact is as ineradicable as any native 
annual weed. The seeds simply rest 
in the soil and seem never to be 
damaged by frost. And this happens 
in many gardens. Yet one sees no signs 
of the species establishing itself per- 
manently in the wild; if it spreads 
beyond gardens at all, it is only as far 
as the nearest rubbish-dump. 


All these annuals, being self-planted 
in the herb garden, always manage to 
find exactly the right places in which 
to grow for maximum charm; only a 
genius could select the most pleasing 
spot with such unfailing taste. No 
plant ever looks more at home than 
in a place it has chosen for itself. 


Although there is no want of yellow-flowered 
herbs, we always have some fennel in the herb 
garden. Its flavour is too strong for my taste, 
but its stately bearing and feathery leaves make 
an admirable foil for the smaller plants in front. 
For some time we grew it in close association with 
a purple-leaved sage, and very pleasant they 
looked together. But the fennel is another plant 
which chooses its own site, and it has moved away 
from its associate. Years ago I tried to grow the 
admirable salad- or vegetable-variety of this plant, 
what the Italians call finocchio dolce. But of a row 
of fifty plants, carefully cultivated and correctly 
earthed up like celery, only half a dozen formed the 
almost spherical swelling at the base of the stems 
which one requires for the table. Is it too cold for it 
here? Perhaps others have succeeded where I failed. 


A good strain of chives, of course, has very 
handsome flowers much like thrift. And finally, 
for this time of year, the very subtly-coloured 
Crocus sativus, as the source of saffron, are entitled 
to a place in the herb garden. 
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WHAT THE ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER ARE DOING 
TO THE FACE OF LONDON, PLYMOUTH AND DORSET. 
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ANOTHER OF HOLBORN’S SKYSCRAPERS: REMINGTON HOUSE, AT THE CORNER OF HOLBORN AND SNOW HILL, 
ONE OF THE NEW SKYSCRAPERS OF HOLBORN: THE DAILY MIRROR BUILDING = : . en tone my wget , 1 etapa sana - mashes ae 
NOW APPROACHING COMPLETION, WHERE FETTER LANE (RIGHT) JOINS ese two massive new office Suildings, which now dominate such ancient thoroughfares as Holborn, Fetter 
HOLBORN (FOREGROUND) Vd Lane and Snow Hill, are typical of the alterations to the face of central London. Remington House is the new 
‘ London headquarters of Remington Rand Ltd. 
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THE NEW FACE OF PLYMOUTH: A VIEW LOOKING DOWN ROYAL PARADE, WITH, ON THE RIGHT, PART OF THE NEW ARCADED SHOPPING CENTRE. 
| proceeds apace. To the left of Royal Parade lie St. Andrew’s Church, the new Civic Centre 


The growth of the re-born Plymouth based on the 1943 “ Pian for Plymouth,” which was | 
the joint work of the city engineer, Mr. J. Paton Watson, and the late Sir Patrick Abercrombie, | and the towered Guildhall. The Hoe lies beyond to the left. 
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WHERE THE DRAGON ATOMIC ENERGY PROJECT WILL RISE: A VIEW FROM THE AIR OF THE ATOMIC INSIDE ONE OF THE CITY'S MANY NEW BUILDINGS: THE BANKING HALL OF GOODENOUGH HOUSE, 
ENERGY ESTABLISHMENT AT WINFRITH HEATH, DORSET. IN OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 
This view shows (from back to front) the Reactor Physics Hall, Zero Energy Hall 1, Zero Energy Goodenough House, an imposing new building designed by the architects, Ley Colbeck and 
been built for Barclays Bank D.C.O. and our photograph shows the i 


Hall II with, the Zero Energy Laboratories to the right. The Dragon reactor, which is Partners, 
internationally sponsored, was started in April this year. Hall, which contains a clock showing times all over the world. It was opened on September 14. 
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UR almost total incomprehension of, and lack 

of interest in, Indian painting, and, indeed, 
Indian art generally until quite recent years, is 
one of the curiosities of history. There we were, 
running the country, or most of it, for two cen- 
turies, and on the whole not so badly, but, with 
very few exceptions, going about in blinkers made 
from our own prejudices, What an insensitive lot 
we must have been ! 


However, we have begun to make amends, 
thanks largely to the superb Indian section in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, organised by 


“ PORTRAIT OF ASAF KHAN,” A MUGHAL MINIATURE OF ABOUT 1630 
BY BICHITR. THE ANGELS ARE BORROWED FROM EUROPEAN PAINT- 
INGS, AND THE DIGNIFIED MIGHT OF THE CENTRAL FIGURE IS CLEARLY 
SUGGESTED BY HIS ENORMOUS SIZE. (Victoria and Albert Museum.) 


Mr. W. G. Archer, who has recently been translated 
(if that is the appropriate word) from Keeper to 
Keeper Emeritus. According to an early treatise— 
how early we are not told—India seems to have 
anticipated a good deal of what modern critics 
try to convey by a multitude of words. How 
sensible and succinct is this: ‘ Painting cleanses 
the mind and curbs anxiety, augments future good, 
causes the greatest delight, kills the evil of bad 
dreams and pleases the household deity. It is the 
best of all arts and is conducive to right conduct.” 
Admirable ! 


It so happens that another volume from the 
same noble barracks of a treasure-house has been 
published at about the same moment—a com- 
plete catalogue of the great collection of paintings 
and drawings by John Constable, which is housed 
there. This has been undertaken by the Keeper 
of the Department of Paintings, Mr. Graham 
Reynolds. I have to admit that though I was 
aware that the South Kensington collection was 
comprehensive as well as of the finest quality, | 
did not realise, until seeing this book, that it 
comprised no fewer than 103 oil paintings and oil 
sketches, 309 water-colours and drawings and 
three intact sketch-books, with drawings on 157 
pages. The main portion of these riches was pro- 
vided by the gift of Miss Isabel Constable, the 
artist’s surviving daughter, in 1887—a substantial 
proportion of the work left in his studio at the 





ENGLAND AND INDIA—TWO BOOKS.* 


time of his death in 1837. Meanwhile, six oil 
paintings by Constable had been included in the 
John Sheepshanks gift of modern British paint- 
ings in 1857, with the intention of founding a 
National Gallery of British Art “in an open and 
airy situation, possessing the quiet necessary to 
the study and enjoyment of works of art, and free 
from the inconveniences and dirt of the main 
thoroughfares of the Metropolis.’’ Then in 1862 
the two famous oil sketches, “‘ The Hay Wain” 
and “The Leaping Horse,” were deposited 
on loan by Mr. Henry Vaughan and there 
they remained, with brief intermissions, until 
the owner’s death in 1900, when it was 
found that he had bequeathed them to the 
collection. 


All this, and a great deal more, is narrated by 
Mr. Reynolds, who then proceeds to discuss 
Constable’s work as a whole and to 
enliven his exhaustive catalogue with 
fascinating biographical notes and 
415 illustrations. These, even in 
monochrome, are, of course, a joy— 
from the studies of trees, of varying 
types of sky, of. sea and ships, of 
buildings, above all of vast cloud 
expanses, of light upon earth and 
foliage, of great storms—so subtle 
and eloquent that you can hear the 
wind rushing through the trees; 
painting which, while apparently so 
spontaneous, was the result of in- 
tense study and infinite labour, as 
witness this anecdote quoted from 
Frith’s reminiscences. The man who 
was destined to paint ‘Derby Day” 
visited Constable with his drawing 
master, Sass, and Constable, looking 
at a drawing of dock leaves, said: 
“Never do anything without nature 
before you, if it is possible to have 
it. See those weeds and dock leaves? 
They are to come into the foreground 
of this picture. I know dock leaves 
pretty well, but I should not attempt 
to introduce them into a picture 
without having them before me.” 
How many of our young painters 
to-day would submit to such disci- 
pline ? Oddly enough, I know one 
at least who, at any rate tempor- 
arily, has deserted nature for 
the higher flights of imaginative 
mathematics (I mean complicated 
abstractions) and yet has submitted 
to just such salutary and intensive 
training. 


Seeing these two books side by 
side, one wonders inevitably what the 
ghost of Constable, bred among the 
gentle green subtleties of the Stour Valley 
and the Vale of Denham, would make of 
the hot reds and the formal patterns of these 
Indian miniatures were it able to float down from 
its own cool fastness high up in the building to 
the ground floor where the Museum’s own Indian 
collection is displayed. Do I wrong the memory 
of a truly great imaginative painter if I suggest 
that he would take but little interest in them and 
would point out that they were too far removed 
from the facts of the visible world ? He would 
also, I think, be baffled by their imagery because 
he shared the general lack of interest of his day 
in India’s past and would be horrified by the 
underlying amorous content of many of them; in 
his day, as far as painting was concerned, love- 
making was reserved for the gods of Olympus. 


On occasion, Mr. Archer writes with a pleasant 
irony, as in his note upon a Mughal painting of 
about 1740, portraying a nobleman shooting a 
black buck while two decoys are held by strings: 
** Under Muhammed Shah luxury returned to the 
imperial court, painting acquired a greater opu- 
lence and while scenes of seduction fascinated 
both emperor and nobles, other activities such as 
hunting were also favoured.” There are many 
examples of the fashion for illustrating musical 
modes which, we learn, began in the 16th century 
in central India. I turn over the pages at random 
and they fall open upon one of about 1680 


(Plate 35), ‘‘ Lady Preparing a Garland,” and its 
explanation—the spirit of music patiently plaiting 
a garland of jasmine flowers while a maid fans the 
hot air. “ Behind her is a flat expanse of clamor- 
ous scarlet, a conventional symbol for ardent 
wishes. The towering trees, edged with blossoms, 
are intended to suggest a lonely wood, while the 
white branches bursting from the leaves may 
indicate the hurrying lover ”—ideas outside 
Western conventions. 


But though there is a great deal of this sort 
of thing throughout the book, some miniatures 
have no such implications—and the finest of all 
(Plate 25) in the India Office Library, London— 
is sheer joyous worship of nature, a major enchant- 
ment to be compared with one or two famous 
European illuminated manuscripts of the 15th 
century. It shows a family of squirrels playing on 
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“LADY FEEDING A BUCK,” A MINIATURE FROM THE PUNJAB HILLS, 
EXECUTED ABOUT 1810. THE SHAPE AND DESIGN OF THIS DELIGHTFUL 
SCENE HAVE BEEN CARRIED OUT WITH A MIRACULOUS DELICACY. 


(National Museum, New Delhi.) 


(From the book “ Indian Miniatures,” reproduced by courtesy of the publishers, 


Studie Books.) 


a tree, and upon this theme some unknown of the 
reign of the Emperor Jehangir, at the beginning of 
the 17th century, has devised a formal arabesque 
of foliage, rocks, birds and beasts which is breath- 
taking. The author notes that Jehangir “ although 
aware that Indian poets treated birds, animals and 
flowers as symbolic of amorous encounters, he 
himself enjoyed natural phenomena purely for 
their own sake,”” and he quotes the Emperor's 
Memoirs describing the beauties of Kashmir, 
“Wherever the eye reaches there are verdure 
and running water. The red rose, the violet and 
the narcissus grow of themselves. In the soul- 
enchanting spring the hills and plains are filled with 
blossoms; the gates, the walls, the courts, the 
roofs, are lighted up by the torches of banquet- 
adorning tulips. What shall we say of these things 
or of the wide meadows and the fragrant trefoil ? ” 
Thus the great Emperor. I reply across the years: 
“Would that Constable could have experienced 
the Kashmir spring! What marvellous work 
might have come from it—to be compared with 
‘The Leaping Horse’! ”’ 


Albert Museum.” By Graham Reynolds. Fully illustrated. 
(H.M.S.O.; £6 6s.) 

* “ Indian Miniatures.” By W. G. Archer. Illustrated. 
(Studio Books; £8 8s.) 
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ON EXHIBITION AND FOR 
SALE AT SOTHEBY’S. 


PAINTINGS, DRAWINGS 
AND DALI FANTASIES. 





“THE LIVING FLOWER,” MOUNTED ON MALACHITE IN WHICH IS 
HOUSED A MECHANISM WHICH MAKES PART OF IT OPEN AND 
CLOSE (IN EIGHT-MINUTE CYCLES) LIKE A MORNING GLORY. 
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“PEACE MEDAL,” ONE OF THE PIECES OF JEWELLERY DESIGNED 
BY SALVADOR DALI NOW ON EXHIBITION. FOUR PAIRS OF 
HANDS REACH OUT ACROSS A LAPIS LAZULI WORLD. 











“LA FILLE AU MIROIR,” ONE OF SEVERAL WORKS IN THE “DEUX FEMMES 
SOTHEBY'S SALE BY GEORGES ROUAULT, PAINTED IN 1906. 


(Gouache on paper, laid down on canvas; 11§ by 144 ins.) TOULOUSE-LAUTREC. 





“ FEMME ACCROUPIE,” A FINE, MOVING STUDY BY PICASSO, 


PAINTED IN 1902. (Oil on canvas; 25} by 19} ins.) 
As a sort of introductory trumpet-call to the autumn sales, Sotheby’s have 
put on an exhibition of “ Art in Jewels,” by Salvador Dali, which remains 
open until October 8. The three illustrated above scarcely give an adequate 
idea of these jewels. Executed by Alemany and Co., of New York, to Dali's 
designs, they form a set of twenty-eight pieces which, it need only be said, are 
characteristically Dali. They have been lent by the Owen Cheatham Foundation, 








MARCHANT,” 
A VERY EARLY DRAWING, c. 1898, 


MAGNIFICENT CANVASES BY BRAQUE IN THE COLLECTION. 





“THE GOLD CUBE CROSS,” CONSISTING OF CUBES OF NUGGET 
GOLD IN A CROSS AGAINST A SUNBURST OF DIAMONDS— 
SYMBOLISING THE PASSION AND SACRIFICE OF CHRIST. 





“ FEMME NUE ASSISE, LA TETE APPUYEE SUR LA MAIN,” 
ANOTHER OF THE NUMEROUS DRAWINGS BY PICASSO IN THE 
SARLIE COLLECTION. (Pen and ink; 74 by 8% ins.) 


BY PABLO PICASSO: 
IN THE STYLE OF 
(Coloured chalks; 12} by 9} ins.) 





“ NATURE MORTE: VASB DE FLEURS ET PLATS DE FRUIT SUR UNE TABLE,” BY GEORGES BRAQUE: ONE OF TWO 


(Oil on canvas; 19} by 25§ ins.) 


and proceeds will be devoted to charity. On October 12 Sotheby’s are due to 
hold an important sale of modern paintings and drawings, the property of 
Jacques Sarlie and the Sarlie Foundation, New York. Besides the works illus- 
trated here, there are several important Modiglianis, a fine Rouault head, 
two Soutine portraits and a second superb Braque. Yet the prize must 
go to a masterly and cynical canvas by Picasso, “ La Gommeuse,” of 1901. 
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AS ROSS the way from here is a long low hill 
running east and west, and crowned by a 
wood. A field on the slope below the hill was 
ploughed a month ago. One evening, soon after 
this, my eye was caught by an object lying on the 
newly turned earth. It looked like the tail of a 
great bustard in display, but as this bird was 
killed off in this country as long ago as 1845, and 
has since been here only as a very rare wanderer 
from the Continent, it could hardly be that. 
The object, whatever it was, could not 
be more than a quarter of a mile 
away, and although it stood 
out so’ boldly in the glinting 
rays of the sun, I could not 
make out what it was 
even with strong 
binoculars. 

There was nothing 
for it but to go over 
and inspect it at 
close quarters. On 
the way up the slope 
I stopped every so 
often to examine it 
with the glasses, but 
it was not until I was 
a yard from it that I 
could see it was a dead 
tawny owl lying in a most 
contorted posture, with one 
wing vertical and the feathers 
of this fanned. It presented 
almost a puzzle picture. There 
was no obvious sign of injury 
on the bird and the cause of 
death is unknown because I 
immediately decided to leave 
it there and keep it under 
observation to see what would 
happen to it. 

On several occasions recently I have had posed 
the same question by readers of this page, and the 
same question has recurred constantly in my 
correspondence in past years. It is: Why is it 
that one so seldom sees a dead bird? There are 
a number of stock answers to this: the carcasses may 
be eaten by rats, weasels or foxes and other 
carnivores, burying beetles may inter the carcasses 
of small birds, the birds may fall among vegetation 
and not be seen, and so on. One letter I recall, 
although at this distance of time I cannot remem- 
ber the name of the writer, posed the question, 
gave the stock answers to it and then added, in 
words similar to these: ‘‘ That’s all very well, 
but I live in London where I am surrounded by 
roofs and buildings. There are plenty of birds 
here but no foxes and weasels, no burying beetles, 
but I have never seen one carcass. Do birds, 
dying a natural death, creep away into some 
corner or cavity to end their days ?”’ 

Well, I have often thought about this problem 
and have kept my eyes open for anything that 
might contribute to the answer, with very little 
result. I still feel the stock answers are largely 
correct, and I have collected some evidence that 
sickly or aged birds may creep into cavities, such 
as hollow trees or chimneys. By keeping watch on 
the tawny owl one other thing has been learned: 
how quickly the remains of so large a bird as the 
tawny owl begin to be out of sight. Within a 
week the feathers had come away from the body 
and some were already being dispersed by the 
wind, the rest being flattened into the earth by the 
rain. The actual body, even of an owl, is sur- 
prisingly small, and in no time, once the feathers 
are off it, it becomes an inconspicuous object. 
The grass is already beginning to grow on the 
ploughed land and with no other help the owl 
will soon have passed out of sight. 

This does not give all the answers to this 
problem, but it is an indication of the kind of 
thing that can happen. It is already difficult 
enough to find the exact spot, and it was while 
quartering the ground, looking closely for it, on 
one of my visits, that I saw other traces of an 
animal which even in life manages to keep well 
out of sight. The surface of the ploughed field was 
plentifully marked with the slots of a roe deer. 

There has been a big revival of interest in 
deer in this country. One result has been the 
formation of a Deer Group, for their special study. 
It forms part of the Mammal Society established 

















A WEEK-OLD ROE DEER KID. THESE DEER 
ARE THE PART-SUBJECT OF THIS WEEK'S 
ARTICLE BY DR. BURTON, IN WHICH HE 
DESCRIBES THEIR COURTING HABITS AND 
THE GREAT INCREASE IN INTEREST WHICH 
THESE ANIMALS HAVE AROUSED OF LATE. 


DEAD OWLS AND LIVE DEER. 


By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


only a few years ago. But apart from this 
organised study there seems to be a quickening 
interest among those who make no claims to 
being naturalists. At least, that is so in this part 
of Surrey where I hear people telling of seeing roe 
deer in their gardens in the early morning, of 
seeing them when out walking, and so on. I 
receive these stories with ill-concealed envy 
because I have not once seen one of 
the deer on my home ground. 
I have seen them in Scotland, 
400 miles away, but never 
on my own doorstep. Yet 
I have often seen their 
tracks around here, 
and the young trees 
frayed in the plan- 
tations, and other 
signs of them. And 
once, while out on 
a walk in moon- 
light in the small 
hours of the morn- 
ing, I believed I was 
within a few yards 
of one moving through 
the bushes. Atall events, 
I followed the tracks from 
the ploughed field into the 
wood, and all over the wood, 
but had no sight of the beast 
that made them. 

The roe is our smallest 
native deer, standing little over 
2 ft. at the shoulder. It is 
small enough therefore to take 
advantage of all cover, to skulk 
in the undergrowth unseen. 











the pair cut the earth. Usually there is a tree or a 
bush at the centre, and sometimes the circle may 
be double, forming a figure of eight. As the two 
run round the doe is slightly in advance of the 
buck and slightly to the inside of the ring, and those 
who have seen them using the rings speak of the 
buck appearing to be constantly heading the doe 
off to keep her in the ring. 

There has been much discussion of the sig- 
nificance of these rings, and there is a fair amount 
of mystery here, not only as to their meaning but 
because the rings themselves are so seldom seen. 
Here, in an area where the deer are plentiful, 
I have kept a look-out for them, and so have 
other naturalists in the area. I have described 
them to woodmen and foresters and have asked 
them to report any they see, so far without 
success. 

I once described the behaviour of these deer 
as a form of courtship, but zoologists generally, 
while they accept the idea of a courtship in birds 
and in their fellow beings, seem to shrink from 
allowing a similar form of behaviour in other 
mammals. Yet if all I hear is correct, the doe of 
this species is a blatant coquette. As the time 
of the rut approaches she comes out in her true 
colours. Doe and buck may be resting, with the 
kids of the year gambolling a little way off, when 
the doe will rise to her feet, walk past the buck, 
then stop and look back at him. After a few 
moments he will rise to his feet and follow her. 
As soon as he has drawn almost level with her she 
will bound off again, stop and look back at him, 
and wait for him to draw near once more before 
bounding off yet again. So it goes on until the 
impulse in the doe dies down and both return to 
their resting or their feeding. 

As the time for the rut draws near these 
manceuvres become more frequent. It is easy to 
imagine that as the intensity of emotion builds 





A CASE OF FLIRTATION? THE DOE HAS RUN PAST THE BUCK, ENTICING HIM TO FOLLOW, AND NOW WAITS FOR HIM TO APPROACH 
BEFORE DARTING OFF AGAIN. AS CAN BE IMAGINED FROM THIS PHOTOGRAPH THE SMALL ROE DEER FIND IT EASY TO BECOME 
INCONSPICUOUS EVEN IN QUITE LOW VEGETATION. (Photographs by Jane Burton.) 


Because it is mainly nocturnal and a master at 
moving about unseen by day, you may be in 
a wood where there are a couple of dozen of them 
and yet not see one all day, or only a ghost of 
one moving through the bushes 

There is one other thing that surprises me. 
It is how seldom one sees roe rings, especially 
with so many of the deer in the neighbourhood. 
During July and August the roe deer are in rut. 
They do not form herds but are seen, at most, in 
family parties, consisting of the buck and the doe 
and two, rarely three, fawns or kids. Mating is 
preceded by a form of courtship in which the 
buck and the doe are said to run round in rings, 
marking circles on the ground where the hoofs of 


up the female’s beckoning, stopping and starting 
becomes one continuous movement, and that the 
pair would then move round in what becomes, 
quite naturally, a circle. A simple variant of this 
would produce the figure of eight. There may be 
other variants, and it may be that in many 
instances the movements of the pair are more at 
random and therefore do not leave any well-marked 
trampling of the earth. 

If roe deer were not so elusive it might be fairly 
easy to settle this point. We might then find that 
the roe ring is not the normal but is evidence of 
those occasions when there is a “ whirlwind 
wooing.”’ What is more certain, however, is that 
it is the female who “ does the courting.” 
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THE PRINCIPAL, MISS GOSS, WITH HEADGIRL AND PREFECTS BEFORE THE SCHOOL. 


succeeded in 1904 by H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught, on whose death in 1942 
H.R.H. the Duke of Gloucester was graciously pleased to assume the office. 
Situated high on the side of Lansdown, overlooking the beautiful City of Bath 
and commanding fine views of the surrounding country, ‘“‘ Lansdown College "’ 


In August 1865 the Royal School for Daughters of Officers of the Army opened 
its doors to its first thirty pupils. The funds for it had been raised, chiefly 
through public subscription, by the exertions of a committee of civilian, and 
military gentlemen, of whom Major-General Sir Arthur Lawrence, K.C.B., 
the first Chairman, and Field-Marshal Sir George Pollock, G.C.B., were among 
the most active. Queen Victoria graciously consented to be a Patron of the 
School and to allow the insertion of the word “ Royal ”’ in its title ; the Prince 
of Wales also consented to be a Patron. (In 1910 both King George V and 
Queen Mary were to honour the School by becoming its Patrons.) H.R.H. 
the Duke of Cambridge was the first President of the Governing Body, being 


| 


opened in 1857 as a boys’ school. It did not prosper and when, in 1864, it was 
bought to be the home of what was initially referred to as the “ Military 
Female School,” only the main building of the architect’s original plan had been 
completed, giving accommodation, after considerable internal alterations, for 
some seventy girls. To meet the pressing demands for admission a Junior 
school for fifty girls was opened at Roehampton in 1870; in [Continued overleaf. 


Photographs specially taken for “‘ The Illustrated London News"’ by Chris Ware, Keystone Press Agency, Ltd. 
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WELL-KNOWN GIRLS’ PUBLIC SCHOOL. | 


DICOTYLEDONS AND NODULES: A BOTANY CLASS IN PROGRESS IN THE BIOLOGY 
LABORATORY. GIRLS ARE GIVEN A THOROUGH TRAINING IN THE SCIENCES. 


Continued.] good, practical education, with religious teaching based on | 
the principles of the Church of England, for the daughters of Officers | 
of the Army and Royal Marines who held, or had held, regular per- 
MORNING PRAYERS IN THE CHAPEL, WHICH WAS BUILT TO THE DESIGNS OF THE WELL-KNOWN ARCHITECT, ™anent commissions. This is still the aim of the School. Special con- | 7 
THE LATE MR. H. S. GOODHART-RENDEL. IT WAS CONSECRATED IN 1950. sideration is given to the daughters of Officers’ widows, for whom a | 
generous measure of help is forthcoming. Serving Officers, owing to | 
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THE CHOIR, TRAINED BY MISS JEFFERSON, SEEN HERE WHILE THEY WERE SINGING MADRIGALS IN THE 
SCHOOL HALL FOR THEIR ENTRY IN THE MID-SOMERSET FESTIVAL. 


ANIMAL FRIENDS: GIRLS CARING FOR THEIR PETS. THEY SOMETIMES REAR MICE, 
RABBITS, GUINEA PIGS AND HAMSTERS. A PRACTICAL WAY OF LEARNING BIOLOGY. 


Continued.} 1884 the two schools were amalgamated at Bath, a new 

wing having been built to provide the necessary extra accommodation p . ; 

there. Between the two world wars the pressure for admission was main- . YS me 

tained, and as further building became possible the numbers in the School ; OK nf YA =, 

rose from 150 to 230. There are now 258 girls in it. The aim of the A JOINT MEETING WITH BOYS FROM NEARBY KINGSWOOD SCHOOL : 

Founders of the Royal School was to provide a thoroughly [Continued above. Photographs specially 1 a “Fhe Himetrated 7 o 
pecial ‘ahen London 
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“LIFE AT A SCHOOL FOUNDED FOR 
DAUGHTERS OF ARMY OFFICERS. 


)LOGY LOWER FOURTH FORM GIRLS LEARNING ABOUT A FASCINATING PART OF CHEMISTRY 
ES. ER THE SUPERVISION OF MRS. HAWKINS, HEAD OF SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 


d on he demands of their profession, must be frequently on the move, both 

cers | fat home and abroad, and to them a boarding school where their 

per- 7 problems are well understood and where their daughters meet so many 

con- | Gn similar circumstances, is particularly attractive. Furthermore, the — airrinc, READING, AND ABOVE ALL, RELAXING: GIRLS IN LAWRENCE COMMON ROOM ENJOYING SOME LEISURE 
om a | ense of security and “‘ belonging’’ which is given by a happy com- ' ' BEFORE THEY GO OFF TO TAKE PART IN GAMES. 

g to | Smunity is of great benefit to these children. Daughters [Continued below. 


: AFTER A GEOGRAPHY LESSON, THE GIRLS, MANY OF WHOM HAVE TRAVELLED EXTENSIVELY, DISCUSS 
STUDY IN THE WELL-STOCKED REFERENCE LIBRARY WHICH CONTAINS ABOUT 6000 VOLUMES ARCHAOLOGICAL SPECIMENS IN THE GEOGRAPHY ROOM. 
AND IS IN CONSTANT USE. 


THE END OF AN INFORMAL TEA-PARTY IN THE PREFECTS’ ROOM WITH AN OBVIOUSLY WELL-FED 
CAT AMONG THE COMPANY. 





Continued.| of Old Girls are specially welcome, whatever profession their fathers 

may follow, and a small number of day girls from the Bath area also join the 

School when vacancies can be made without loss of opportunity to those for whom 

Re crenitte ‘fe . the School was founded. Indeed, parents prefer an entry which is not entirely 

GERMAN PLAY-READING SESSION IN THE QUEEN'S ROOM. exclusive, even though there is no question of a ‘“‘ military " atmosphere pervading 


ws” by Chris Ware, Keystone Press Agency, Ltd. the School. A good general education is planned on the basis of a [Continued overleaf 
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~ ROYAL SCHOOL, BATH: 
SCENES OF WORK AND PLAY 
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SENIOR GIRLS PRACTISING LACROSSE ON THE PADDOCK NEAR THE SCHOOL. BEYOND, ON 


OVERLOOKED BY THE MAIN SCHOOL BUILDINGS: SOME YOUNGER GIRLS ENJOYING A GAME 
THE TOP OF LANSDOWN, AN ADDITIONAL PLAYING FIELD COMMANDS WIDE VIEWS. 


OF NETBALL ON HARD COURTS, WHICH ALSO MAKE PROVISION FOR TENNIS IN SUMMER. 


«ths 


¥s 


atv mail % 
Yue 7 
ay | 


THE REPRESENTATION OF STILL LIFE : AN ART CLASS IN PROGRESS UNDER THE SUPERVISION SEEING THE WORLD FROM A DIFFERENT ANGLE : FIFTH FORM GYMNASTS SHOWING THEIR AGILITY 
OF MISS MERRIFIELD. ATTRACTIVE ART AND CRAFT ROOMS WERE RECENTLY ADDED. IN THE SCHOOL GYMNASIUM, UNDER THE EXPERT INSTRUCTION OF MISS MURRAY. 


j 


MANY GIRLS TAKE A THOROUGH TRAINING IN DOMESTIC SCIENCE UNDER THE EXPERT GUIDANCE OF MISS 
GROVES. MR. ARCHIBALD FREER, OF CHICAGO, A GREAT BENEFACTOR, BUILT THIS DOMESTIC SCIENCE BLOCK. 


— ——e oe reo — to suit the skills of individual girls. More 
speciali work is un en in i orms, with Advanced Level G.C.E. c 
aa work for University entrance. Girls whose gifts are less academic enjoy a year in the — a den ane oo a cael Gee 
Sixth Form free from further examinations, and spend time in art and craft work, drama, io Capes rom ape 
languages, music or domestic science, some doing work with a bias towards nursing, | women with a responsible outlook on life in later years. The City of 
a career which year by year several choose to follow. It is the aim of the School that all | Bath affords ample opportunities for the enjoyment of music and drama 
girls should prepare themselves for a useful career. Special encouragement is given to | and other cultural activities. Recreation in the form of tennis, cricket, 
those whose ambition it is to pass on to a University education. The social life within the {| netball and lacrosse is generously provided for in the grounds 
School building, with its five houses in friendly rivalry and co-operation, is designed to surrounding the School, and on a fine 10-acre playing field on the top 
inculcate a sense of loyalty and service, growing during school days and producing young | of Lansdown. 

Photographs specially taken for ‘* The Illustrated London News’’ by Chris Ware, Keystone Press Agency, Ltd. 
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OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE AND EVENTS IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 
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PERSONALITIES 
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DIRECTOR-GENERAL, R.A.F. MEDICAL SER- NIGERIA'S NEW HIGH COMMISSIONER IN 


‘ 


A DEFENDER OF CIVIL RIGHTS: THE LATE 
SENATOR T. HENNINGS. 
Senator Thomas Hennings, who died on 
September 13, at the age of fifty-seven, was 
famous for his championship of civil 
rights, especially those of minorities. His 
career started as a district attorney. His 
outstanding legal mind was at the service 
of the Democratic party as a Congressman 
and as a Senator. 


EMINENT IN AGRICULTURE: THE LATE 
SIR GEORGE STAPLEDON. 

Sir George Stapledon, who died on Septem- 
ber 16, at the age of seventy-seven, was an 

in the development of strains of 
grass and on the improvement of grazing 
lands. His great knowledge of making 
inferior grassland productive was ~~ to 
extensive use in the Ministry of Food’s 
production campaign in World War II. 


} 
; 
} 
N 
} 
N 
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VICE: THE LATE SIR VICTOR RICHARDSON. 
Air Marshal Sir Victor Richardson, who 
died on September 16, aged seventy-six, 
was Director-General of the Ro Air 
Force Medical Service from 1938 to 1941. 
After a distinguished career at Trinity 
College, Dublin, he joined the Royal Navy, 
later transferring to the R.A.F. He was 
an Honorary Surgeon to King George VI. 


LONDON: ALHAJI ABDUL MALIKI. 
Alhaji Abdul Maliki arrived in London on 
September 19 to take up his new a - 
ment as High Commissioner for i 

i it was to come into effect 


Northern Region, 1955-1958. 





A FORCE IN TECHNICAL EDUCATION: 
THE LATE SIR ARTHUR FLEMING. 
Sir Arthur Fleming, the outstanding 


INJURED IN A CRASH AT 350 M.P.H.: 
MR. DONALD CAMPBELL. 
Mr. Donald Campbell, who is thirty- 
nine, was injured when his car 
Bluebird crashed at 350 m.p.h. on 
September 16 at Bonneville Salt 
Flats, Utah. The car, which was 
being used in an attempt on the 


THE CEREMONY AT WHICH LUSAKA, THE CAPITAL OF NORTHERN RHODESIA, BECAME A CITY: THE 
MAYOR RECEIVING THE LETTERS PATENT FROM THE GOVERNOR. 

The Mayor of Lusaka, Mr. A. J. Fischer, is seen here with Sir Evelyn Hone, Governor of N 
land speed record, was a complete Rhodesia, on September 1. The raising of Lusaka to the status of a city was ordained by the Q 
wreck. Mr. Campbell was admitted by Letters Patent on August 25. The city has a population estimated in 1958 of 61,000 

to hospital with a slight fracture. 12,500 Europeans and 1,500 others. usaka, which is 4000 ft. up, is near the 


Trafford Park. He did much to 
advance the technical training of 
personnel and served on a large 
number of advisory committees. 





WINNER OF THE LONDON-TO-BRIGHTON WALK: 
DON THOMPSON (CENTRE). 

Don Thompson, who won Great Britain's only 

gold medal for athletics at Rome, is seen here 

at the start of the annual walk on Septem- 

ber 17. To his left is Mr. Leslie Dennis, 

sapper, blinded at Dunkirk, but none the less 
able to compete in road-walking events. 


, a . A PRESENTATION TO THE RESCUER OF “ JOCK,” 
3 MR. BILL LITTLE. 
Caoonnie Ms ~ BR a ets a Mr. Bill Little is seen —— = 
Mr. Arnold Lindley (left), of the 
AT THE DOOR OF WELLS CATHEDRAL, WHERE HE WAS ENTHRONED ON 
SEPTEMBER 16: THE NEW BISHOP OF BATH AND WELLS. General Electric Company Ltd., which employs 
On September 16, Dr. E. B. Henderson, who was formerly Bishop of Tewkesbury, 


him and which presented him with a tel 
was enthroned as Bishop of Bath and Wells in Wells Cathedral. He succeeds 


set for his heroic rescue of the Welsh sh: 
the late Dr. Bradfield. Dr. Henderson was ordained deacon in 1934 Jock” which had fallen down & 


pe 


; 
' 
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OLD WHISKY; AN ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVE; AND OTHER ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


WAVAVA 
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HAULING THE FIRST SCHEDULED PASSENGER TRAIN ON THE NEW ELECTRIFIED ROUTE BETWEEN A SMALL BARROW EXCAVATED NEAR STONEHENGE IN WHICH TEN BRONZE AGE SKELETONS 
MANCHESTER AND CREWE: A G.EC. ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVE. WERE FOUND. MISS E. FIELD SUPERVISED THE EXCAVATION. 
After he had opened the new electrified rail service between Manchester and Crewe on September 12, The skeletons of seven children, and three adults and a cremation, about 3800 years old, 
Mr. Marples, the Minister of Transport, had to wait 21 minutes for his train to London. The have been discovered in a round barrow near Stonehenge. One child was buried with 
ceremony he attended marked the first stage in the electrification of Midland main lines. an ear-ring made from the tusk of a wild boar. Two other barrows were excavated. 


THE SEA GIVING UP ITS DEAD: WHISKY BOTTLES RECOVERED FROM THE WRECK S.S. POLITICIAN MARKING FIFTY YEARS’ ALLIANCE BETWEEN TWO REGIMENTS: COL. J. STRATHY (R.) THE 

OF “WHISKY GALORE" FAME BY ROYAL NAVY FROGMEN. QUEEN'S OWN RIFLES OF CANADA, PRESENTING A DRUM TO MAJ.-GEN. V. BOUCHER, THE BUFFS. 
These three Royal Navy frogmen who were attached to a guided weapons range on Benbecula The presentation of the ceremonial side drum to The Buffs (the Royal East Kent Regiment) 
paid a visit to the wreck of Politician, whose story inspired Sir Compton Mackenzie's ‘‘ Whisky by The Queen's Own Rifles of Canada took place at Canterb Cathedral on September 14 
Galore.” They are seen here with some whisky bottles which were spoiled by sea water and oil The drum was later placed in the Warriors’ Chapel in the Cathedral. ; 
A A 4 ao 


se 
A ek ae 
5 


: as 

AN ELECTRONIC AID FOR USE IN SMALL BOATS: A PORTABLE PYE TRANSISTORISED “ SOLENT” MR. THOMAS JONES, ONE OF THE FIRST FIFTY TRAFFIC WARDENS WHO TOOK UP DUTIES IN 
DIRECTION-FINDER, POWERED BY EIGHT TORCH BATTERIES. © WESTMINSTER ON SEPTEMBER 19, FIXING A “ TICKET” TO A WINDSCREEN. 

The portable direction-finder, which is made by Pye and costs 45 guineas, can be tuned After a fortnight’s course at Peel House, the Metropolitan Police training establishment in Regency 


in to any of the numerous radio beacons along the coastline which send out continuous signals. Street, Westminster, the first fifty traffic wardens took up their duties in Westminster met > 
It is expected to be much welcomed by “‘ week-end" mariners and amateur yachtsmen. They will be able to issue parking offenders with «tickets " carrying sa penalty of £2. 
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TRAINING. 
FOR TRAINING NUCLEAR ENGINEERS 
IN REACTOR OPERATION AND DESIGN. 
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THESE SMALL REACTORS ARE DESIGNED FOR USE IN 
TRAINING ATOMIC SCIENTISTS, FOR RESEARCH WORK 
AND FOR ISOTOPE PRODUCTION. 


RESEARCH. 

FOR USE IN AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH, FOR 
TRACING CHANGES IN BODY TISSUES; FOR 
NUCLEAR CHEMISTRY, ETC, 





ISOTOPE PRODUCTION. 


PRODUCTION OF RADJOISOTOPES FOR AGRICULTURAL, 
MEDICAL AND ENGINEERING RESEARCH, 


sh on aa 








A NUCLEAR REACTOR DESIGNED FOR TEACHING PURPOSES IN UNIVERSITIES, MEDICAL CENTRES AND RESEARCH INSTITUTIONS: 
TRIGA, AN AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT WHICH IS VERSATILE IN ITS FUNCTIONS AND SAFE IN ITS USES. 


The Triga reactor which has been produced by the General Atomic Division 
of the General Dynamics Corporation of San Diego, California, is now in 
operation in Africa, Asia, Europe and North America. Specially designed to 
help teaching and for research purposes in universities, its cost compared with 
other reactors is small, being in the region of £100,000. It does not take up 
too much room and is economical to maintain. It is a reactor of sufficient 


power and neutron flux for work in the fields of basic physics and chemistry, 
medicine, agriculture, metallurgy and engineering. In agricultural research 
the reactor’s intense ionising flux is used for inducing mutations for genetic 
studies, and its activation analysis is employed for studying trace elements 
important to plant life. Triga is made in two forms; the below-ground model 
and the Triga Mark II which is entirely above ground. 


Drawn by our Special Artist, G. H. Davis. 
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NE does get a shade weary of those 

blarid assumptions that are now 
common form in much writing about the theatre. 
Thus (so we have to gather) Noél Coward is a 





THE LIAR FOUND OUT: A SCENE FROM “BILLY LIAR" AT THE CAMBRIDGE THEATRE 
SHOWING (LEFT TO RIGHT) BARBARA (ANN BEACH), RITA (JULIET COOKE), BILLY (ALBERT 
FINNEY) AND HIS MOTHER (MONA WASHBOURNE). 


forlorn dramatist, sadly out of key with a wisely 
bleak and rebellious age; the theatrical side of the 
Edinburgh Festival has always been terrible 
(except, of course, for ‘‘ The Three Estates ’’); 
Terence Rattigan is accompanied everywhere by 
his Aunt Edna who is no relation, I think, of the 
more modish Aunt Elsie of Hoxton; true English 
drama rose in the year 1956 from the primeval 
slime; chaos is near-genius. And so on and so on: 
somewhere there will be the ephemeral code-word, 
‘“‘ sick ’’—it matters very little where it appears, 
but no article that is really in touch will be 
without it. 


I was wondering about these things a few days 
after Noél Coward's comedy, “ Waiting in the 
Wings,” had opened at the Duke of York's. It was 
a pleasant night; but you would have hardly 
thought so from the anger of some of the notices. 
Dickens said once, ‘‘ There is a passion for hunting 
something deeply implanted in the human heart.” 
At the moment Coward appears to be the quarry 
not, I feel, that he worries very much. He has 
known this kind of thing before, and he under- 
stands how fashion flits across the theatre like a 
cloud across the Downs. Or across the council 
dump. 


His play is nothing major, and I am sure he 
does not think so himself. It is just a wistful 
comedy about ‘‘a charity home for retired 
actresses.’"" We meet nine or ten of the guests 
with such names as Bonita Belgrave, Maud 
Melrose, and Sarita Myrtle—one or two officials, 
and a few visitors. The play begins and ends with 
the arrival of a new guest. A year (of stage time) 
passes between these two Sunday afternoons in 
June. When the play is over we have come to 
know Coward's people as closely as he knows them 
himself. All his life he has been a man of the 
theatre, and the theatre is for him the shining land 
of illusion that a new generation—confident that it 
has all the answers—regards with the most blasting 
scorn. But Coward (as I have said’ elsewhere) 
writes of this land and its people in appropriately 
theatrical terms. He has imagination and sym- 
pathy; he is ready with a sharp line when 





AUTUMN AND SPRING. 
By J. C. TREWIN. 


old sinks forgotten in the murk, teasier chroniclers 
scorning the Fifties and Sixties. Our forward- 
looking writers do not look forward enough; they 
cannot realise that their gods will ever be cast 
down. There is no need to 
insist on this. 1 suggest merely 
that we view Coward's play 
with calm, accepting the 
probably distasteful fact that 
he has been through four 
decades a distinguished and 
prolific dramatist (to write too 
much is always an affront to 
the lazy, nibbling their sourer 
grapes). We can also accept 
an agreeably contrived and 
good-tempered anecdotal 
comedy. It does not claim to 
be anything more than it is, 
an adroit sketch in water- 
colour; and it is acted by a 
company of quite redoubtable 
experience. 


Dame. Sybil Thorndike, 
with her unexampled pathos 
and silver grace; the contralto 
Marie Lohr (none would have 
known at the premiére that 
she was fighting the pain of 
an injured arm); and Nora 
Nicholson, most delicately 
exact as the home’s wander- 
wit, head a cast that achieves 
all Coward could have wished. 
There are such names as Una _ Venning, 
Norah Blaney, Maidie Andrews, Maureen Delany, 
Edith Day, Mary Clare, and Sir Lewis Casson 
(I do not forget his brief scene with an uncouth 
gossip-writer); 
Margaret Webster 
has directed with 
precision; and if 
I return now to 
Miss Nicholson, it 
is because this is 
a performance, 
beautiful .in_ its 
sure judgment, 
that needs all the 
recognition it 
should have. 


I find this play 
of autumn better 
than the comedy 
of spring called 
‘*Billy Liar’’ 
(Cambridge 
Theatre) which 
has no connection 
whatever with 
“ Dear Liar.’’ The 
new comedy is 
based by Keith 
Waterhouse and 
Willis Hall on 
Mr. Waterhouse’s 
novel: though I 
have not yet read 
the book, I have 
no doubt that it is 
most amusing and 
truthful. In the 
theatre it is 
repetitive, oddly formless. Its first act promises 
good rough Yorkshire farcical comedy; the second 
act, which does not get us much farther, moves 
to unexpected seriousness at its curtain; and the 
third act, in spite of Albert Finney’s resource in a 
long mimed episode, merely drifts away. 





(Maureen Delany). 








Still, there is ever Mr. Finney. I had @ 
the good luck to see all his work at the 
Birmingham Repertory—where he played Macbeth, 
among other trifles—and it was clear enough during 
those seasons that Sir Barry Jackson’s theatre had 
found another potential star. Now, at last, the 
star is fully visible in the West End. The present 
part is that of a Yorkshire youth in thrall to his 
irrepressible imagination. He can say nothing 
without decorating it. Lies bubble to his tongue. 
An idea enters his head; within a minute it has 
expanded to some fantasy that never occurs to 
him as being fantastic. Persuading himself as he 
goes, decorating for decoration’s sake, and getting 
his affairs into the most appalling mess, Billy 
Fisher moves through the bewildered town of 
Stradhoughton, liar-in-chief. The epigraph for 
this play might well be Kipling’s suggestion,* 
after naming various pleasures, that they are 


as chalk to Cheddar cheese 

when it comes to a well-made Lie 

To a quite unwreckable Lie, 

To a most impeccable Lie ! 

lo a water-tight, fire-proof, angle-sunk, sunk- 
hinge, time-lock, steel-faced Lie ! 

Not a private hansom Lie, 

But a pair-and-brougham Lie, 

Not a little-place-at-Tooting, but a country- 
house-with-shooting 

And a ring-fence-deer-park Lie 


Billy's tragedy is that none of his lies can be 
called water-tight, steel-faced, or fire-proof. He 
goes through life, a fantast exposed, and that is 
not good Yorkshire practice. As a character, 
Billy has his own merit; but the play in which he 
appears is ramshackle—and if you happen to be 
sitting at the wrong side of the stalls, you may get 
a thoroughly lopsided view of it: its director, 


FROM NOEL COWARD'S NEW PLAY AT THE DUKE OF YORK’S THEATRE, “ WAITING IN THE WINGS”: 
A SCENE IN THE CHARITY HOME FOR RETIRED ACTRESSES. 

Standing on the stairs is Osgood Meeker (Sir Lewis Casson); Maud Melrose (Norah Blaney) is at the piano, 

while on the balcony (left to right) are Almina Clare (Mary Clare), Estelle Craven (Edith Day) and 

Cora Clarke (Una Venning). Standing round the piano (left to right) are Bonita Belgrave (Maidie 

Andrews), May Davenport (Marie Lohr), Lotta Bainbridge (Sybil Thorndike), and Deidre O'Malley 

The play is directed by Margaret Webster. 


Lindsay Anderson, should have considered his 
sight-lines. 


The night will be remembered, I believe, for 
Mr. Finney’s virtuosity and relish in the toils of 
his imagination; for some good lesser performances 

by Mona Washbourne, Ethel Griffies, and 








> 


it is needed; and if in the theatre he does 
let wistfulness overbrim now and then, 
is that really worse than the modish 
Uglification (Lewis Carroll's word) of the 
young blasters ? 


Bleak mockers at Coward have little 
sense of time. They cannot see themselves 
in the years ahead, with new fashions, 
new dramatists, new blasters, the dear 


FOR WSS WRN SNE Ween nnn ncenen ces 


“ HORSES IN MIDSTREAM” (Vaudeville). 
Keen in a play by Andrew Rosenthal, directed by Michael MacOwan. 
(September 22.) 


NARA WAS vee ween enn en teen tne tee mees 


OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


“HASSAN " (Belgrade, Coventry).—Basil Dean’s revival of Flecker’s play, 
straight from the Dublin Festival. (September 20.) 
“ONCE UPON A MATTRESS ” (Adelphi).—An American “ musical "’ (music 
by Mary Rodgers) ; with Max Wall, Thelma Ruby, Jane Connell. (Sept 


ber 20.) 








Francoise Rosay and Malcolm 


SRN SSA Wn Wn wan hee en tee nee cme ten ennnnn waned! 


Ann Beach; and, maybe, for the dreary 
part of Dad and the epithet that he wears 
like a ball and chain. It is the kind of 
character even more tedious in the theatre 
than in life. And though this may be a 
bland assumption of my own, I do not 
really think so. 


*From 
Naulahka.”’ 


Chapter Headings to “The 
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WHERE AIRLINE PILOTS ARE TO BE TRAINED: A NEW COLLEGE AT HAMBLE. 


THE MAIN LOUNGE OF THE COLLEGE’S CLUB, WHERE SOME OF THE NEWLY-ARRIVED CADETS A RELAXED SCENE IN THE GARDEN AT THE COLLEGE. ONE OF THE MANY BUILDINGS WHICH HOUSE 
AT GREAT BRITAIN’S NEW AIR TRAINING COLLEGE ARE SEEN IN CONVERSATION. THE CADETS IS SEEN IN THE BACKGROUND. 


“3 


4 ie new College of Air Train- = ; 
ing at Hamble, Hampshire 
established to meet a shortage . = 

of airline pilots expected to AR 
occur after 1961—received its 

first intake of twenty cadets on 
September 15. Another twenty- 

one were due to arrive on 

October 27. The College, which 

is sponsored jointly by the 

Ministry of Education, B.O.A.C. 

and B.E.A., is supported by the 
independent airlines. It is hoped 

that the College will be able to 

train 220 cadets simultaneously 

by the third year. The cost of 

training each pilot is roughly 

£4000, and a grant from the Ex- 

chequer of £1000 for maintaining 

each cadet has been made. 

Principal of the College is Air Vice- 

Marshal E. C. Bates, and control is 

by a board of governors represen- 

ting B.O.A.C., B.E.A., the Minis- 

tries of Education and Aviation, 

and the independent airlines. The 

College site, which covers about 

216 acres, is situated five miles 

south-east of Southampton. 


(Right.) SEEN ACROSS THE SWIMMING 

POOL: THE MAIN COLLEGE BUILDINGS. 

ENGAGED IN CONVERSATION ARE 

(L. TO R.): W. D. LAWRENCE, SQ./LDR. 

G. C. WEBB, AND FLYING INSTRUCTOR 
C. E. PREECE. 





ON THE COLLEGE STEPS: (L. TO R.) MR. H. BROMAGE, SQ./LDR. WEBB, AIR VICE-MARSHAL 


THE CHIEF FLYING INSTRUCTOR, SQ./LDR. G. C. WEBB, WITH SOME OF THE COLLEGE'S FIRST CADETS. 
E. C. BATES (PRINCIPAL), $Q./LDR. C. N. HOY, AND MR. HUGHES. 


THE COLLEGE PREPARES THEM FOR A CAREER IN CIVIL AIRLINES. 
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THE TRAILL FAMILY WHO LOOKED AFTER “ GREYFRIARS BOBBY ” 
WHEN HIS MASTER DIED SEEN HERE WITH THE DOG. 


A DRAWING OF THE ORIGINAL “ GREYFRIARS BOBBY,” 


NOW IN THE HUNTLEY HOUSE MUSEUM, EDINBURGH. FROM THE WALT DISNEY FILM “ GREYFRIARS BOBBY": THE 


THE BEGINNING 
OF THE FRIEND- 
SHIP BETWEEN OLD 
JOCK ANT “BOBBY” 
WHICH DOES NOT END 
WITH THE OLD MAN’S 
DEATH. GREAT RE- 
SEARCH HAS GONE 
INTO THE FILM. 


MR. TRAILL (LAURENCE NAISMITH; LEFT) AND MR. BROWN (DONALD CRISP) ARGUING 
IN COURT OVER “ BOBBY” BEFORE THE LORD PROVOST (ANDREW CRUICKSHANK). 


(Left.) 

THE BRONZE STATUE 
OF ‘‘GREYFRIARS 
BOBBY" WHICH WAS 
ERECTED ON A FOUN- 
TAIN IN EDINBURGH 
AFTER HIS DEATH BY 
BARONESS BURDETT- 
COUTTS, THE 19TH- 
CENTURY PHILAN- 

THROPIST. 


(Right.) 
LOOKING FOR 
SHELTER IN THE 
EDINBURGH GRASS- 
MARKET: OLD JOCK 
CLUTCHING “ BOBBY ” 
TO HIM. THE FILM 
WILL PROBABLY BE 
SHOWN FIRST NEXT 
SPRING. 


— PPD. 
&* 


Many of our readers may remember Sir Arthur Bryant in our issue of 
August 25, 1956, telling the remarkable story of “ Greyfriars Bobby,’’ the 
Skye terrier which could never forget its master. This story has now been 
made into a film by Walt Disney as it well deserves. The story begins in the 
second half of the 1850’s with “‘ Bobby” as a puppy brought up by Old Jock, 
or John Gray as he was really called. Every day “ Bobby ”’ went to work with 


Old Jock and once a week they would go to Edinburgh together for the sheep 
market. On these days, once the time gun of Edinburgh Castle had announced 
one o’clock, the shepherd and his dog would go to the Greyfriars Dining Rooms 
which were kept by a Mr. Traill. Then with his retirement owing to old age 
the shepherd remained in lodgings in Edinburgh while ‘“‘ Bobby” was sent 
back to the farm. He couid not be happy without his master however, and 





L 


De cece 


DOG MADE INTO A FILM: 


iS BOBBY.” 


WITH ONLY HIS FAITHFUL “ BOBBY" FOR FRIEND: OLD JOCK THE 
SHEPHERD (ALEXANDER MACKENZIE) AFTER BEING DISMISSED. 


THE KINDLY LORD PROVOST (ANDREW CRUICKSHANK) WHO JUDGES “ BOBBY’S” CASE 
AND WHO PAYS HIS LICENCE UNTIL HIS DEATH. 


~ 


after a time he made his way to Edinburgh and found Old Jock at the Dining 
Rooms where they had so often sat together. The old man took him back 
to his lodgings, intending to send him back; but during that week he died. His 
body was found with “‘ Bobby " standing guard over it. Then follows the most 
remarkable part of the story. The dog would creep back every night to be by 
his master’s grave in Greyfriars, although being a dog he was driven out in 
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SEARCHING FOR HIS MASTER: THE REMARKABLE 
SKYE TERRIER WHO PLAYS “BOBBY” IN THE FILM. 





(Above.) 

AFTER OLD JOCK 

HAS LEFT HIM 
BEHIND AT THE F.ARM- 
HOUSE: “ BOBBY ” ES- 
CAPING TO GO BACK | 
TO EDINBURGH TO 
REJOIN OLD JOCK. 
THE FILM, IN TECHNI- 
COLOR, IS DIRECTED 
BY DON CHAFFEY. 


(Left.) 

LYING IN THE COMA 
OF DEATH: OLD JOCK 
WHO IS GUARDED 
FAITHFULLY BY 
“BOBBY.” THE FILM 
CONTAINS MANY 
FAMOUS SCOTTISH 
ACTORS, NOT THE 
LEAST OF WHOM IS 
THE SKYE TERRIER. 


(Right.) 

RELIVING THE 
ACTUAL VIGIL WHICH 
THE ORIGINAL “GREY- 
FRIARS BOBBY ” KEPT 
OVER HIS MASTER'S 
GRAVE: “ BOBBY” IN 
THE WALT DISNEY 
FILM LYING AT THE 
FOOT OF OLD JOCK’S 

TOMBSTONE. 


atta 


a ae 
He would be fed at his accustomed hour by Mr. Traill, the 
proprietor of the Greyfriars Dining Rooms. This life continued for about 


the daytime. 


nine years when he was arrested as a vagrant. However, he was rescued 
from destruction by the Lord Provost who paid his licence and gave him a 
collar inscribed ‘‘‘ Greyfriars Bobby.’ From the Lord Provost. 1867. 
Licensed.”” ‘ Bobby’ then lived happily until his death in 1872 
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THE BLUEBIRD CRASH ; X-RAYING A 
MUMMY; AND OTHER ITEMS. 


ALL THAT REMAINED OF BLUEBIRD AFTER IT CRASHED IN A CROSS WIND WHILE ACCELERATING 
FROM ZERO TO 365 M.P.H. IN 1.6 MILES. IT COST ABOUT {1,000,000 TO BUILD. al 
As reported elsewhere in this issue, Mr. Donald Campbell narrowly escaped death and, indeed, 
got off with relatively light injuries, when Bluebird was blown into rough, soft salt, flung 
into the air and, after crashing, skidded for 300 yards. The cockpit was completely 
undamaged and it has been decided to rebuild to the original configuration. : 






a > a 
WITH A FIRE EXTINGUISHER AT THE READY, MECHANICS EXAMINE THE WRECKAGE ee 
OF BLUEBIRD AFTER THE CRASH IN WHICH MR. CAMPBELL NARROWLY ESCAPED DEATH. x 





LOY SECTIONALISED 


SELF-PROPELLED FERRY CAPABLE OF CARRYING A LOAD OF 10 TONS. 
This light alloy ferry, which has been produced by Saro (Anglesey) Ltd., can be dismantled and carried 
on three 3-ton lorries with two trailers and quickly assembled wherever required. The firm have already 
supplied Ghana with material for two such ferries. 


+k 





AN X-RAY EXAMINA- 
TION OF A BODY 
WHICH DIED 2600 
YEARS AGO-—THE 
MUMMY OF AN EGYP- 
TIAN PRIESTESS 

FROM THE SHEFFIELD 
CITY MUSEUM'S 

COLLECTION. 
The X-ray revealed 
that the bones (and 
probably the skin) 
were well preserved. 
The mummy was pro- 
bably that of a 
priestess who was 
about eighteen years 
old, and who had 
given birth to at least 
one child and who 
may have died in 
childbirth. 





(Right.) 
UNDER THE SHADOW 


CRUISER H.MS. BIR- 
MINGHAM BEING 
TOWED IN TO INVER- 
KEITHING TO THE 
SCRAPYARD. 
On Dec. 3 H.MS. 
Birmingham returned 
to Devonport, to be 
paid off after twenty- 
one years’ service 
with the Royal Navy. 
She joined the Far 
East Fleet in 1938, 
served in every 
foreign station, her 
last being the Medi- 
terranean; and on 
Sept. 7 reached the 
scrapyard at Inver- 
keithing. 
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UNUSUAL PHOTOGRAPHS—NO. 59: TALKING HORSE SENSE. 
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AN ANIMATED CONVERSATION BETWEEN TWO HORSES ON A STUD FARM IN NEW JERSEY. 


Jonathan Swift, who is the only authority on horse language, describes it as 
follows: ‘‘ In speaking they pronounce through the nose and throat, and their 
language approaches nearest to the High Dutch or German of any I know in 
Europe; but is much more graceful and significant. The Emperor Charles V 
made almost the same observation, when he said that if he were to speak to 
his horse it should be in High Dutch.’’ These two yearlings are seen on a 


stud farm at Redbank, New Jersey, where they are being trained for racing. 
The scene is rather like a conversation between two highly intelligent under- 
graduates, neither listening to the other, both full of the high spirits of their 
own genius and both of them prancing as they talk. And, like under- 
graduates, soon they will be taken away from their pleasant pastures and 
made to work very hard indeed under stern masters for small reward. 
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HEN | was a boy, the sight of an 
aeroplane (1 saw my first, a tiny 
speck in the sky over the Suez Canal, in 
December 1916) would send me scurrying 
out into the street, gaping and gowping ; 
upwards in order to see and, if possible, { 


~~ 


A LITERARY LOUNGER. 


By E. D. O'BRIEN. 


eeeeeretrer cocoon Colony 
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time, the world seemed to be full of Bertie 
Woosters, but the Drones Club must have 
been blitzed; you will not find it in 
London now. That has its place in a 
classic period, but there seems to be 
something very wrong with the new. 





identify the thrilling machine. Now, an 
aeroplane simply means to me, at best, a con- 
venient method of getting from place to place; 
at worst, a lamentable series of exasperations or a 
hideous and ear-splitting din. Some of the 
original magic has undoubtedly been recaptured 
in Mr. Charles H. Gibbs-Smith’s exhaustive and 
scholarly survey, THE AEROPLANE. The work is 
divided into two parts, the history and the com- 
mentary, divided by an interlude consisting of 
some extremely pleasant quotations—for example, 
a remark made by Wilbur Wright in declining to 
make a speech: “I know of only one bird—the 
parrot—that talks; and it can’t fly very high!” 

Here is a book which contains something for 
everyone. There are learned and _ technical 
chapters ; statistics and chronologies ; an extremely 
useful glossary; good photographs, and not a 
little pleasant philosophising. Thinking back, 
before I opened the book, on the history of flight, 
I traced it back to the legend of Dedalus and 
Icarus—and here, on page one, we find that un- 
happy pair reproduced in a woodcut. But I had, 
I am sorry to say, forgotten all about the Psalmist’s 
“O that I had wings like a dove,”’ and also about 
the story of Alexander the Great being drawn 
through the air by gryphons. These are the pages 
for such readers as are merely confused by the 
principles of jet propulsion and supersonic flight, 
for Mr. Gibbs-Smith’s style is truly delightful, 
and he enjoys a good anecdote. (It is satisfactory, 
by the way, to find that The Illustrated London 
News may claim to have helped to precipitate, in 
1842, ‘‘the next great surge of enthusiasm and 
invention which was needed to see the aeroplane 
on its way to success,"” by publicising W. S. 
Henson's design for an ‘‘ Aerial Steam Carriage.’’) 

Finally, I read with a good deal of amusement 
and some sympathy the note in which Mr. Gibbs- 
Smith reproves Sir Winston Churchill for the 
instruction which he issued in 1943, forbidding the 
use of the words “aeroplane’’ and “ aero- 
drome ’’! It is true, of course, that “ aircraft,’’ 
the term preferred by Sir Winston, can never be 
made fully synonymous with “ aeroplane(s),”’ 
“‘ otherwise no term could be used for speaking of 
two or more classes of aerial craft together, as 
often arises.’ But I suspect that in 1943 Sir 
Winston was unlikely to have had much time to 
spend in the contemplation of airships, balloons, 
or “‘ aerial steam carriages ”’ ! 

Flying leads naturally to a strange, rather sad 
autobiography by a brilliant and much-decorated 
American pilot, ‘ Pappy” Boyington, entitled 
Baa Baa Brack SHEEP. Colonel Boyington flew 
with the “ Flying Tigers’’ during the Sino- 
Japanese war; got into trouble with the American 
Marine flyers whose commission he had resigned ; 
was at last assigned to the command of a squadron 
of misfits—the ‘ Black Sheep”; was for many 
months a prisoner of war in a Japanese camp; and 
finally found much difficulty in readjusting him- 
self to civilian life after the war. Colonel Boying- 
ton writes with remarkable simplicity and frank- 
ness. It is easy to be frank about oneself, but 
not easy to do so without striking some kind of 
attitude or posture—least easy, perhaps, when, 
like Colonel Boyington, one has been an alcoholic, 
with all an alcoholic’s tendency to leave the 
harsh world of reality for one of kindly fiction. 
It is now three years since Boyington touched any 
alcohol, and even this fact he can relate without 
even a hint of concealed smugness. Flyers, too, 
tend to be “ brash.’’ Indeed, Boyington makes no 
attempt to conceal that he was “ brash '’—yet his 
writing is wholly free from any kind of “ brash- 
ness.”” I found his book touching, in a number of 
quite unexpected ways. 

An autobiography of a much more con- 
ventional pattern is A Futt Lire, by Lieut.- 
General Sir Brian Horrocks. Anyone who searches 
this book for yet more revelations of the kind 
which have lately been setting so many distin- 
guished generals by the ears will be sadly dis- 
appointed. Sir Brian’s tact is so great that he can 
write of Eisenhower and Montgomery: “ To my 
mind they were perfectly placed. At the top the 
co-ordinator; in the field the commander. Neither 
would have been a complete success in the other’s 
job. In fact, I doubt whether anyone but Ike 
could have succeeded in driving his difficult team 
of Monty, Patton and Bradley to victory.” That 
is all very well, and I must say that it is nice to 
meet an accomplished and experienced writer on 
these topics who so easily maintains the rules of 
ordinary civility, but can Sir Brian be carrying 
civility a little too far? Later in the book he 
reveals how his only remark to Miss Vivien Leigh 
when she had outraged his hospitality (as Black 


Rod) by causing a disturbance in the House of 
Lords, was: ‘‘ Now you will have to go.”’ (I would 
have spanked her !) 

To complete this selection of biographical 
works, I have Cynthia Asquith’s MARRIED TO 
Totstoy. My aversion from Tolstoy, the man, is 
such that I am ready to sympathise deeply with 
the sufferings of his wife—imagine having to copy 
out War and Peace seven times !—and Lady 






CHESS NOTES. 
By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 
= HE chess calendar is so crowded nowadays, one 

yearns occasionally for the days when the whole 

world awaited the next tournament with bated 
breath for weeks beforehand. Prospects would be 
discussed and debated in all the chess clubs and when 
the great event came around, every game would be 
played through, by everybody who professed keen- 
ness on chess. Finally, interest would tail away only 
after weeks of post-mortem gossip. Nowadays, even 
the masters are sometimes unable to find time to play 
through every game of a world championship match, 
so busy are they with other events crowding on its 
heels. 
You could build up a great reputation in those 
days. The names of Steinitz, Tchigorin, Lasker had 
the ring of might about them. Now, the smashing 
of reputations has become so commonplace as to be 
merely pathetic. Jonathan Penrose has just won the 
British Championship for the third year in succes- 
sion: this, I regard as the exception which proves the 
rule; not in the last fifty years has anybody even 
approached this feat and in the decade that followed 
the war we almost took it for granted that there would 
be a new champion each year. 
In the larger field of overseas chess, take the 
example of Salo Flohr. Round about 1935, still well 
in his twenties, with an impressive array of first 
places in international events already behind him, 
he was accepted as official challenger for the world 
championship. He emigrated to Russia. He is 
probably playing as well as ever; is, to the best of 
my knowledge, not hampered in the least by any 
material or psychological trouble; but if he finishes 
fifteenth or sixteenth in the Russian championship 
nowadays—or even fails to qualify—the news is not 
worthy of special comment, even in publications 
devoted entirely to chess! That powerful figures 
are only there to be humbled is Ht sen for granted. 
Denmark’s Bent Larson burst into the limelight 
and attained grand master status at the age of 
twenty. Yet he has just been defeated in a 
tie match for the Danish Championship by Borge 
Andersen, a fair-haired young pharmacist who has 
twice utilised his annual holiday to come over and 
play in our Bognor Congress. Andersen has not even 
the status of an ordinary master, yet he won a four- 
game match against a grand master by 3 to 1. 
** There must be something wrong with the qualifica - 
tion system!’’ people are saying. Others point to the 
numbers: there are now 59 accredited grand masters 
of chess and 154 masters. When the qualification 
requirements were drawn up, nobody in their wildest 
dreams envisaged such a crowd. Comparable 
figures for 1900, when only popular acclaim swayed 
the verdict, might well have been something like 
nine, and thirty. But there you are: the qualifica- 
tion rules were drawn up carefully enough; ambitious 
young players eyed them, girded their loins and 
passed the test—in dozens. 

I suppose that if, in a similar way, you were to 
Stipulate that no athlete could be regarded as a 
master jumper unless he attained 7 ft., hundreds would 
accomplish it within a few years, just as they are 
knocking back that four-minute mile. 

The age of supermen seems to be past. Of the 
political figures of to-day, it is easy to say “‘ they 
are too close to us for us to perceive their greatness.”’ 
Perhaps Macmillan will become as famous to future 
generations as (let’s keep neutral!) Gladstone or 
Disraeli . . . but will he? ‘ You've picked out two 
old-timers who were exceptional.’’ Well, will 
Asquith or Lloyd George or Bonar Law or Ramsay 
MacDonald or Baldwin or Attlee ? Perhaps the one 
name I have omitted turns my argument. But what 
debunking even he has suffered ! 

The whole trend of thought has been against 
individualism, and pride in individualism. We seem 
to be functioning very successfully as a community 
of gifted nonentities. Where, of old, the nonentities 
were content to gaze in wonder at supermen, now 
they go in and down them. Along comes a new 
nonentity and down go the new supermen. 

All rather aye and a little disconcerting as 
you gaze on the sordid scene from the tranquillity 
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of over-fifty. Amusing, too! 





Cynthia’s portrait is most moving, especially since 
she spares the reader nothing of Sonya’s hysterical 
crises. Whatever one may think of Tolstoy’s odd 
mysticism, he is much to be blamed for not 
understanding his wife’s inability to compete with 
it. This is another sad story of bitterness and 
violence—lucidly and brilliantly told. (Alas, it 
was the last Lady Cynthia wrote before her death.) 

I have not been so fortunate in this week's 
selection of novels. It was many years since 
I had read a “ Jeeves” story, and I remember 
the old classics with pleasure. But P. G. Wode- 
house’s latest contribution to the saga, JEEVES 
IN THE OFFING, seems to me to be a pale, tired 
copy of earlier and fresher works. Once upon a 


(Residence in the U.S.A., too, has afflicted 
Mr. Wodehouse's style. The adjective “ well- 
stacked "’ is comprehensible to me, but I associate 
it with other contexts !) 

THe Cactus Grove, by Michel Landa, has 
been translated from the French. This is a 
‘‘ smouldering ’”’ novel of family life, father 
bullying the elder brother, and the elder passing 
on the treatment to the younger, who tells the 
story in the first person. It is not a bad picture of 
bewildered and rebellious adolescence, but it has 
rather a stuffy smell, like that of the French 
bourgeois parlour in which so much of the action 
takes place. 

Science fiction has now explored the territory 
of bio-chemistry. It would be a pity, perhaps, to 
explain exactly what was the new discovery in 
John Wyndham’s TrousLe WitH LICHEN, which 
so profoundly disturbed and excited the women 
of the world, but it entailed consequences which 
might well give one pause. Frankly, I so pro- 
foundly disliked the personality of the self-satisfied 
young lady responsible for this discovery, and for 
a great deal of disruption in the harmonious life 
of a rich scientist, that I never really felt in tune 
with the story. 

I can always do with the Wild West, so 
Charles O. Locke’s AMELIA RANKIN satisfied an 
always eager appetite. It is about Texas in the 
1890's, with Good Men and Bad Men and shootin’s 
and killin’s galore. There is also a Good Woman, 
you will not be surprised to hear, who tames some 
of the Bad Men's sons and wins out in the end. 
They ride in ‘‘ Kyars’’; they ‘‘rassle”’; and they 
call Amelia Rankin “ Miz."’ I wouldn’t have 
missed it all for worlds ! 

Although the scandal which broke Sir Charles 
Dilke was known to me, I had not realised that it 
was quite so unpleasant in detail. In THE TANGLED 
Wes, Betty Askwith has resurrected the story in 
the form of a novel. Sir Charles is seen as a kind 
of monster, haunting the life of Mrs. Eustace 
Smith and of her daughter Virginia Crawford, who 
become the instruments of a hideous and—so the 
author seems to believe—unjustified revenge. No 
amount of ‘‘ something nasty in the wood-shed ” 
should, I think, have turned Virginia into quite 
such a hussy. I couldn’t help feeling sorry for 
poor old Sir Charles. 

Though there is a certain amount of pot- 
pourri and weak tea about Elizabeth Goudge’s 
THE Dean’s Wartcu, these are fragrant things, and 
I cannot seriously object to them. If you like 
reading about old cathedral cities in the 19th 
century, good old deans with forbidding exteriors, 
little old clockmakers, orphans who have been 
chimney-boys, and dear little girls, this is the book 
for you. You will find sweetness in it, if your palate 
has not been wrecked by the sourness of modernity. 

I thought that THE Mororist’s WEEK-END 
Book, edited by Michael Frostick and Anthony 
Harding, was not a very suitable title. Certainly, 
it is not for motorists like me, though it will 
greatly please the large and growing public which 
surrounds professional and semi-professional motor- 
ing. Still, I found much to interest me in it, and 
my Only objection is to what I must describe as 
the perky pertness of the style—and this is odd, 
because the book has many contributors ! 

Louis T. Stanley’s THE CAMBRIDGE YEAR is, 
for the price, as good a description of an ancient 
university city as one could wish. If a similar 
book has not yet been published about Oxford, 
the omission should be rectified at once. 





BOOKS REVIEWED. 

THE AEROPLANE, by Charles H. Gibbs-Smith. 
(H.M.S.0O.; £1 15s.) 

Baa Baa BLACK SHEEP, by “ Pappy "’ Boyington. 
(Putnam ; 215.) 

A Fut Lire, by Lieut.-General Sir Brian 
Horrocks. (Collins; 25s.) 

MARRIED TO Totstoy, by Cynthia Asquith. 
(Hutchinson ; 30s.) 

JEEVES IN THE OFFING, by P. G. Wodehouse. 
(Jenkins ; 13s. 6d.) 

Tue Cactus Grove, by Michel Landa. Translated 
by Edward Hyams. (Longmans; 16s.) 

TrovusLe With Licuen, by John Wyndham. 
(Michael Joseph ; 13s. 6d.) 

AMELIA RANKIN, by Charles O. Locke. 
(Hutchinson ; 16s.) 

THE TANGLED Wes, by Betty Askwith. 
(Gollancz ; 15s.) 

THe Dean’s Watcn, by Elizabeth Goudge. 
(Hodder and Stoughton ; 18s.) 

THe Morortist’s WEEK-END Book, edited by 
Michael Frostick and Anthony Harding. 
(Batsford ; 25s.) 

Tue CamBripGe YEAR, by Louis T. Stanley. 
(Chatto and Windus; 30s.) 
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Should tipping 
be abolished? 
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Are telescopic rams cruel ? 
Can coaches be light-hearted ? 


How does a van guard its virtue? 


These and other loaded questions ofthe day are deftly 


dealt with at the Commercial Motor Show 


by TELEHOIST LIMITED at Stand 50 


or componently answered by 


WILMOT BREEDEN 


at Stand 220 
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SOTHEBY’S 


Founded 1744 
announce the Sale on Wednesday, 12th October, at 9.30 p.m., of 


IMPORTANT PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS 


By BRAQUE, GRIS, MATISSE, MODIGLIANI, PICASSO, ROUAULT and SOUTINE 
the property of JACQUES SARLIE, Esq., of New York City, 
and THE JACQUES SARLIE FOUNDATION, New York City 





PICASSO, NATURE MORTE AVEC UNE CHANDELLE 
Signed, dated on the reverse, 4 Avril 44, 25§ ms. by 36} ins., 
Exhibited, Tate Gallery, Picasso Exhibition, No. 176, pl. 43c of the Catalogue 


Illustrated Catalogue (51 plates, 11 in colour), 10/- Plain Catalogue 6d. Post Free 
SOTHEBY & CO., 34-35 New Bond Street, London, W.1 


Telephone: HYDE PARK 6545 Telegrams: ABINITIO, WESDO, LONDON 


AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVES: SOTHEBY’S OF LONDON LTD., 717 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Telephone : PLAZA &-2891 Telegrams : ABINITIO, NEW YORK 
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(es and Sotheby’s take a well- 
earned breather in August and Sep- 
tember. Yet if there are now no collectors, 
dealers and journalists clustering round the 
auctioneer’s rostrum, and glancing know- 
ingly at the objets d’art as they are carried 
round on a tray or propped up on an easel, 
the sale-rooms are far from deserted. Both 
use this pause to invite their clients, visitors 
to London, or anyone who happens to be 
passing, to call in and take a look at what 
is there. This year there is a marked con- 
trast between what the two companies have 
offered for inspection. Christie’s put on 
the first comprehensive exhibition of early 
American silver, designed to show that the 
silversmith’s art flourished as imaginatively 
across the Atlantic, and owed by no means 
all its inspiration to the traditions of Europe. 

Sotheby’s also turned to America, and 
have placed on view jewellery made by 
none other than Salvador Dali, which in 
1958 was purchased by the Owen Cheatham 
Foundation of the United States. Valued 
at about £500,000, these pieces of jewellery 
would be better described as “‘ works of art 
in jewels,’ for they are not exactly designed 
to be worn. They defy adequate description, 
and bear such names as “ The Bleeding 
World,” ‘‘ Telephone Ear Clips "’ and “‘ Slow 
Ring ’’ (dewdrops on a golden snail). With- 
out a shadow of doubt unique, they must be 
seen, not written about. = 

The Dali jewels make way in October for 
the first of the important sales of paintings 
and drawings, on October 12, the property 
of Jacques Sarlie and the Sarlie Foundation, 
New York. Appropriately, after the suc- 
cessful exhibition at the Tate Gallery, 
Picasso is the outstanding contributor to 
this collection. There are also a number of 
important works by Modigliani and Gris, 
and two magnificent canvases by Georges 
Braque which are probably the finest works 
in the sale. 
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Chinese Art to the late Queen Mary 
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A Chinese very pale green jade vase 
and cover. 
CH’IEN LUNG PERIOD : A. D. 1736-1795. 
Height (including stand) : 12 inches 


128, MOUNT STREET, W.1 


Telephone : GROSVENOR 2265 














Troops stopping to refresh on the road. to join 
the camp on Barham Downs. August 20th, 1799 
BY 
THOMAS ROWLANDSON (1756-1827) 


Water colour 7§” x 12}" 





14, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
Telephone: HY De Park 1943/4 Telegrams: Colnaghi, Piccy, London 
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i. Another important event of the autumn oe Tel: Waieenall’ $275 ESTABLISHED raeiasai mite 
p- , is the arrival of the ‘“‘ Blue Rider ’’ exhibi- 1772 
‘3, | tion at the Tate Gallery. The main art 
“ attraction at the Edinburgh Festival this 
a sd year, the exhibition will undoubtedly further 
od the interest in German and Middle-European 
a] painting of the earlier decades of this cen- 


th tury, which in the past few years Marl- 
rs borough Fine Art have done much to foster. 
be The exhibition also follows on from a small 
at and interesting collection at the Crane Kal- 
n- man Gallery devoted, among other artists, 
to Jawlensky—a member of the “ Blue 
Rider” group. It also coincides with an 
ly exhibition of Jawlensky shortly to be on 
“ view at the Redfern Gallery. 
ly Also at the Redfern has been an exhibi- 
tion devoted to one of the most talented 
young British artists, Alan Reynolds. Rey- 
id nolds made his name with arresting, dream- 
like landscapes, strongly formalised, sharp 
yet subdued in colour, in which he empha- 
ms sised fragments of botanical life, the majestic 
slope of hills, the sun and diffused light. 
His ‘‘ Four Seasons” have been justly 
acclaimed as masterpieces. His current 
paintings are abstract, yet they evoke very 
much the same atmosphere as before, and 
appear to derive from much the same source 
of imagination. His is a highly distinctive 
departure from figurative art. A more con- 
“ ventional British painter whose roots are 
also deep in the English landscape is Row- 
land Suddaby, who has an exhibition at the 
Leger Galleries. Water, windswept trees and 
gs clouds, the busy, varied countryside with 
flecks of bright colour here and there, and 
the occasional boat or building; these are 
Suddaby’s themes. 


ze Finally, two rival campaigners have done 
af battle in the Arts Council Galleries. Surely 


s, & it was a rare stroke of wit to arrange an 

“ exhibition of Ruskin, and then follow it up 
with one of Whistler. One could all but see 
their ghosts renew the quarrel. 














ARTHUR ACKERMANN & SON LTD 
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EXHIBITION OF WORKS 
BY 


J. M. W. Turner, R. A. (1775-1851) 


to be held in aid of 





ea The Missions to Seamen 
Oil Painting 25 = 30 ins 

The Exhibition will be open from Friday the 14th October By George Stubbs, A.R.A., 1798 

il Friday the 4th N be ; per 
ee ee Exhibition of Fine Old Sporting Paintings 
Daily 10 a.m. - § p.m. Saturdays 10 a.m. - 12 noon 
George Stubbs J. Ferneley 
* * * J. F. Herring H. Alken, etc. 
\ 30 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. Illustrated Catalogues 2|6 each. Admission Free 
| 
; Telephone: Whitehall 3772. Cables: Leggabros, Piccy, London. October sth until October 29th 


























Now the whole family types . . 





Introduce a ‘Good Companion’ into your home and one thing it will 


never suffer from is lack of use. It is the ideal family portable, designed 


and built for a lifetime’s service. 

‘Good Companion’ 4: 25/- deposit and 18 monthly payments of 29/4. 
Cash £25 (with tabulator £27.10.0). ‘Good Companion’ 5 in choice of 
six colours £34 cash or on easy terms. Choice of three cases for both 
models, luxury case 7/6 extra. 


Imperial 
‘GO0D COMPANION’ 
- the family PORTABLE 


FREE: Please send me a copy of your “‘Beginner’s Guide’ and full | 
dealers, storesand , details of Imperial ‘Good Companion’ portables. 
stationers throughout | 
NAME 
the country. See | 
your local stockist ADDRESS 
or fill in the coupon 


d t it today. 
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All four of these magnificent Christmas 
Numbers can be sent to any address in 
the world for only 19/- including postage. 


Brim-full with superb colour plates, 
seasonal articles and unusual short 
Stories, these world-renowned Christmas 
Numbers will provide a wealth of 
Christmas enjoyment for your friends 
and relatives overseas. A Greeting card 
is sent with every copy—what a splendid 
way to say “ Happy Christmas.” 


Prices include postage to any address in the world : 


Illustrated London News 5/- 
The Tatler 4/- The Sphere 5/- 
** Holly Leaves ’’ 5/- 


To catch overseas Christmas mails, you should 
place your orders NOW with your usual 

\ newsagent or with any branch of W. H. 
Smith, Wymans or John Menzies. 
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OVERSEAS 
SHIPPING 


AP ok" 


When calling at these Canadian Ports 
ST. JOHN'S, NEWFOUNDLAND 
HALIFAX, N.S.—SAINT JOHN, N.B. 
QUEBEC and MONTREAL, QUE. 
VANCOUVER and VICTORIA, B.C. 


"EXPORT’ 


CIGARETTES 


at competitive prices “In Bond” for 


passenger and crew use. 
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WHY DO SO 


Children ? 


finest 
KUMMEL 


refreshing to use. 





MANY DOCTORS 


use one particular soap ? 


Have you ever wondered why so many doctors in their own surgeries 
use Wright’s Coal Tar Soap to wash their hands? 


The reason is that they have found Wright’s keeps their hands softer, 
more sensitive and, of course, completely hygienic. 
If Wright’s can do this for Doctors, what can it do for you and your 


Wright’s Coal Tar Soap is the kindest toilet soap of all. It is kind to 
your skin; kind to your complexion, kind to your children—and so 


WRIGHT'S «374.:"2' 
TOILET SOAP. 


The Golden Tablet in Bath and Toilet sizes 





DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 


BANKERS 
Gross assets £2,000,000 


are paying 74% per annum 

interest on deposits for the 

seventh year in succession, 

with 4% added annually 
on each £500 unit. 


Full details 
and audited Balance Sheet 
from Investment Dept. IL. 


DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 
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the spirit 
like... 


hoses 
lime juice 


Whether it's gin, or vodka, or rum—pour 

it over ice, add a little Rose's, taste it, 

take a look at the world. Suddenly it's 
right-way-up and distinctly Rose’s-coloured. 
A cocktail with Rose's is sophisticated, 
modern, the most flattering way to tickle an 
educated palate. For longer refreshing drinks 
add Rose's to lager or water. The world 

is clear and scintillating ... and so are you. 


Mix Rose's to make... 


the most refreshing drink 
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